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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The fall of Nowo Georgiewsk and Brest-Litovsk 
shows the Russians abandoning the line of the Vistula 
and retiring, still unbroken, to the east of Vilna. The 
whole river line of the Niemen, the Bobr, and the Bug 
is no longer tenable. It is now fairly clear that the 
Grand Duke sacrificed the garrisons of Kovno and 
Nowo Georgiewsk to his need for leisure, in retreat- 
ing, to destroy railways and bridges and in other ways 
to delay the advance of the enemy. He has paid a 
price, comparatively small, for the continued security 
of his field armies. Grodno is still held as a screen 
for the new positions to the east of Vilna. May we 
now hope to see our Ally granted a short respite? 
Last week echoed with the fall of fortresses, and we 
could hardly measure the misfortunes of the Russian 
armies; so that, relatively, we are this week able 
to take a more settled view. But this does not imply 
any relaxing of our main anxiety as to the continued 
progress of the German campaign in the East. So 
long as the present conditions obtain the Russians will 
continue to accept the decision of the enemy as to 


_ whether their armies shall rest or continue to withdraw. 


Lord Selborne has put the stark truth as to the German 
position on land to-day : it is comparable with our own 
position on the sea. Nothing can disguise from us 
now that the Eastern campaign has been a series of 
achievements by the German armies audaciously 
planned and so far entirely successful. 


A dispatch to the ‘‘ Times’’ from Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett has thrown some new light on‘the recent costly 
fighting on the Gallipoli Peninsula. But it adds 
nothing at all definite to the strategical summary which 
we published last week. We are brought no closer to 
definite results, but we admire with ever greater en- 
thusiasm the marvellous fortitude of the Australasian 
troops at Anzac. The country here is a natural fortifi- 


cation, the ground rising up and up from Anzac to 
Kaja Chemen height in a series of hills and ridges, 
broken by deep nullahs and dongas and covered with 
thick scrub for snipers. 


Before an advance could be 


made towards the main height the whole of the succes- 
sive lines of Turkish trenches north-east of the 
Colonials had to be taken by assault in order to open a 
way to the farther hills, which mount step by step to 
the tragic height of Koja Chemen—a height split into 
halves by a terrible ravine. 


On Friday, 7 August, a great bombardment from sea 
and land searched the Turkish positions north-east of 
Anzac. Whole sections of the Turkish trenches were 
destroyed, and at ten o’clock on Friday night a brigade 
of Australasian troops left their trenches and in a 
gallant bayonet attack captured the Turkish line 
nearest the sea, clearing a way for the main advance. 
The New Zealanders passed on with splendid daring, 
rushing in succession the old No. 3 outpost, Bauchop’s 
Hill, and other positions. The Maoris behaved mag- 
nificently, and their fierce war-cries and terrific bayonet 
practice struck terror into their brave enemy. But 
these are battle pictures. 


The official statement issued by the Press Bureau on 
the 2oth instant is still accurate as to the position. A 
rosier narrative has appeared rather unaccountably 
since, and confirmed optimists believe that the new 
landing has put the Turks in a critical position; but 
this view is not confirmed by Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett. 
No material change for the better can be chronicled at 
present in the Dardanelles campaign. People were 
freely talking at the beginning of the week of decisive 
advantages which seemed to bring the campaign in 
Gallipoli within reach of a facile conclusion. There 
was not a shred of official or responsible evidence for 
this. The latest despatch from the Dardanelles defi- 
nitely states as to the late advances that they ‘‘ must 
not lead the public to suppose that the true objective 
has been gained, or that further serious and costly 
efforts will not be required before a decisive victory is 
won ”’. 


The massing of Austro-German troops on the 
frontiers of the Danube ~*es an even more critical 
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interest this week to the Balkan problem. We deal 
elsewhere at length with the stage at which the diplo- 
matic position has arrived. The question remains 
as to how far diplomacy and how far the sword will 
cut the entanglement. There can be no doubt that 
when Germany is free, and finds it advantageous, to 
act towards Bulgaria as she acted towards Belgium, 
Germany will not be deterred by any regard for the 
rights of the Balkan States. If a campaign into Ser- 
bian territory can be more easily approached—as the 
German Staff seems now to believe—by disregarding 
Bulgarian neutrality, the Bulgarian Government will 
shortly be faced with the problem which fronted King 
Albert in 1914. 


Meantime Italy has declared war upon Turkey, and 
M. Venizelos is firmly seated as Prime Minister of 
Greece. These events also tend to sharpen the interest 
of the Balkan problem. The action of Italy clearly 
declares a close interest in the A2gean, and must bring 
the Greeks eventually to firmer grips with questions 
affecting the future of their country. In M. Venizelos 
we welcome a statesman of long views and clear 
imagination. 


The German official version of the naval action off 
Riga tried hard to deprive the Russians of a really 
brilliant and satisfactory achievement. The report 
from Petrograd was calm and cool official truth in 
every line: ‘‘ One of the most powerful Dreadnoughts 
of the German Fleet was torpedoed in the Baltic and 
the credit of this feat belongs to a British submarine. 
The Germans lost two cruisers and not less than eight 
torpedo vessels were either sunk or put out of action.’’ 
This news has gladdened the hearts of all who have 
been watching the long agony of the Russian armies. 
It was the one ray after a week of gloom—one of the 
worst weeks in the whole course of the war. 


The German official version is entirely and deli- © 


berately false. It states that, between the 16th and 
the 21st August, the German naval forces found only 
light Russian forces in the Bay of Riga, and these were 
partly destroyed and partly driven off. No large Ger- 
man ship, either cruiser or battleship, was sunk or even 
seriously damaged; and no attempt was made to land 
at Pernau. A German torpedo-boat flotilla was em- 
ployed for the purpose of covering a blockading of the 
harbour. An artillery battle took place against the 
Russian harbour and field batteries, and German guns 
silenced the one and damaged the other. A Russian 
steamer and six sailing vessels were seized and sunk. 
As for alleged captures made by the Russians, they 
were only those poor steamers which the Germans 
had sunk in the navigable channel of the shelving and 
intricate bay. 


This falsehood is almost as well matched by the 
German account of what happened this week at Zee- 
brugge. The truth as to Zeebrugge is that the place 
was thoroughly well hammered and badly damaged. 
The German coast batteries were silenced. Yet the 
Germans say that no material damage was done other 
than a loss of a man killed and two men wounded. 
We can well understand the extreme sensitiveness of 
the German public as to the weakness of Germany 
upon the sea. The German Navy has been the boast 
and pride of the militant Germans. These are now 
concerned to hide from the German public that (1) the 
German Navy has hitherto not counted in the war and 
(2) that the submarine blockade, as Lord Selborne has 
said outright this week, does not seriously alarm or 
— the absolute command of the sea by Great 

ritain. 


The German Navy, however, seeks a glory of its 
own in shelling the stranded E. 13 and its crew on the 
Danish Island of Saltholm. Lieutenant-Commander 
Layton reports that his submarine grounded in the 
early morning of 19 August, and all efforts to refloat 
her failed. At 5 a.m. a Danish torpedo-boat appeared 
on the scene and warned the E. 13 that she would be 


allowed 24 hours to try to get off. At the same time 
a German torpedo-boat destroyer arrived, and remained 
close to the submarine until two more Danish torpedo- 
boats came up, when she withdrew. At 9 a.m., while 
three Danish torpedo-boats were anchored close to the 
submarine, two German  torpedo-boat destroyers 
approached from the south. When about half a mile 
away, one of these destroyers hoisted a commercial 
flag signal, but before the commanding officer of E. 13 
had time to read it the German destroyer fired a tor- 
pedo from a distance of about 300 yards, which ex- 
ploded on hitting the bottom close to the submarine. 
At the same moment the German destroyer fired with 
all her guns, and Lieutenant-Commander Layton, 
seeing that his submarine was on fire fore and aft, 
and unable to defend herself in her stranded condition, 
gave orders for the crew to abandon her. 


While the men were in the water they were fired on 
by machine guns and with shrapnel. One of the 
Danish torpedo-boats immediately lowered her boats 
and steamed between the submarine and the German 
destroyers, who thereupon ceased fire and withdrew. 
Fourteen Englishmen were killed and one was missing. 
Germany has apologised to the Danes for her foul 
conduct in Danish territorial waters. The crew of 
E. 13 displayed the serene courage of British seamen, 
and the Danes, as usual, were brave and chivalrous. 


The Emperor of Russia, with the approval of the 
King, has conferred a great many rewards on British 
and Indian soldiers for distinguished service in the 
field. The Order of St. George, Fourth Class: four 
officers honoured. The Order of St. Vladimir, Fourth 
Class, with Swords: ten officers honoured. The Order 
of St. Anne, Third Class, with Swords : twelve officers 
honoured. The Order of St. Stanislas, Third Class, 
with Swords: thirteen officers honoured. The Order 
of St. Anne, Fourth Class, inscribed ‘‘ For Valour in 
War ’’: twelve officers honoured. Cross of the Order 
of St. George, Third Class: fifty men honoured. Cross 
of the Order of St. George, Fourth Class: 250 men 
honoured. Medal of St. George, First Class: fifty 
men honoured. Medal of St. George, Second Class: 
roo men honoured. Medal of St. George, Third 
Class: 150 men honoured. Medal of St. George, 
Fourth Class: 200 men honoured. Total: Officers, 
51; men, Soo. 


The late political crisis in the French Chamber has 
ended well. It would be indiscreet to go into the 
details of this dispute between the French Government 
and the Socialist parties. It is enough to know that 
M. Viviani, in one of the finest orations ever heard in 
the French Chamber, has vindicated the absolute faith 
of the French people in a great soldier and patriot. 
The whole story has served to show the fundamental 
unity of France and the stern resolve of the whole 
nation to spare no effort and no discipline to achieve a 
final victory. 


Parliament being up, Sir E. Grey has answered the 
speech of the German Chancellor in a letter to the 
Press. This letter, one imagines, is intended to 
counter the effect of the German Chancellor’s speech 
in neutral countries, where the documents are not closely 
studied and the facts apt to be obscured. For British 
readers, and for all those who have made themselves 
acquainted with the correspondence of August last, 
Sir E. Grey’s judicious letter has only one new point 
of interest. This is contained in a paragraph which 
virtually promises the publication of the mysterious 
negotiations for an understanding with Germany in 
1g12. These negotiations are the one serious gap in 
our knowledge of Anglo-German diplomacy. 


We are glad to note that the London Press has been 
a little less free with American ‘‘ anger ’’ over the last 
disregard by Germany of American rights. It is be- 
ginning to be perceived that America is not likely to 
rush, or be rushed, into a war with Germany. Nothing 
could be more quiet or more gentle than the way in 
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which the United States Government is waiting for an 
explanation of an act which, previous to its being 
committed, had been already described as ‘‘ un- 
friendly’’. The British public knows that there is a 
large body of opinion in America which abhors the 
methods of Germany and is really ‘‘ angry ’’ when pas- 
senger ships with Americans on board are sent with- 
out warning to the bottom of the sea. But the American 
Government has many things to consider. It will not 
abandon its settled neutrality unless and until the posi- 
tion essentially requires a change of policy. There are 
reports that Germany may ultimately give way on the 
submarine question. German agents are speaking of 
an order not to torpedo any more passenger ships 
without warning. Is the German Government finding 
that submarining defenceless ships is rather more 
dangerous than at first appeared? 


Public credulity has been glutted again this week, 
thanks to the deceptive claptrap which Germany sends 
to us vid Switzerland and Holland. This time it is not 
a tale of hungry Huns; it is even more lamentable, 
this new story, because the aim of German statesmen 
is to drug an awakening England. Therefore we are 
told that Germany very soon will have courage enough 
to throw up the sponge. Already she knows that in 
her fight contra Mundum finance has defeated her 
utterly. Not only is she on the brink of ruin, not only 
is she faced with disaster, she is ruined, completely 
bankrupt and buried yards deep under paper money. 
This pathos comes to us from a secret meeting of the 
party leaders, a meeting at which an incompetent 
Moltke and Herr von Bethmann Hollweg fluttered 
white flags and prayed, almost with tears, that the 
German public would pass from belligerency into con- 
trition, because preparations for peace ought to be 
undertaken forthwith. Besides, the peace must be 
one in keeping with the dignity and the grandeur of 
their Fatherland. A tragic story! But, of course, its 
concoction is very well seasoned to the taste of our 
optimists, and its vogue has rivalled that of the 
hungry Huns. 


Lord Selborne’s announcement that the interim 
report of Lord Milner’s Committee on the food supply 
will shortly be published is welcome. Lord Selborne’s 
whole speech was timely and wise. It was already 
known to many people that the Government had been 
unable to accept some of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions; and in these circumstances it was only right 
that the public should be told exactly what the com- 
mittee had advised and what were the difficulties in the 
way of taking advantage of their expert suggestions. 
This committee has worked with an energy and speed 
which is quite amazing. It was the strongest com- 
mittee which could be formed to deal with questions 
relating to the land. It has heard most valuable evi- 
dence and weighed its opinions without the least 
— of acting in the interests of any particular 
class. 


The main recommendation of the committee was that 
the farmers should be given a 45s. a quarter guarantee 
on wheat from 1916 to 1920. Lord Selborne tells us 
that the Government, in rejecting this recommendation 
and its riders, has been influenced by information 
received since the Report was drawn up. It seems 
that the agricultural returns for the year are far better 
than was imagined. The acreage of wheat—concern- 
ing which the Report contains many practical sugges- 
tions—has increased by 30 per cent. Concurrently 
the harvests in Australia and Canada are abundant. 
The Imperial harvests of the year are, in short, a 
record. One must reserve judgment till the Report 
with all its evidence is before the public, as to whether 
the particular circumstances of the year are sufficient 
to weigh against the sober recommendations of an 
expert committee for dealing with the question in a 
more permanent fashion. 


It is rather hard that men like the Duke of Somer- 
set and Lord Grey, who are nothing if not patriotic, | 


should without their authority be associated in print 
with a movement to spike the guns of National Service 
and of the nation; and, further, that they should be 
associated with newspaper booms of an advanced 
Radical or Socialist tendency, of which they have no 
knowledge, and with which, obviously, they can have 
no sympathy. The Duke of Somerset and Lord Grey 
stand for all that is honourable in our public life; 
and they belong to a class which is doing its duty 
splendidly in the war. Their association with these 
manoeuvres was, on the face of it, absurd—as absurd 
as the association of Lord Curzon himself. 


People who threaten to-day that, should National 
Service be resolved on by the State, they will invite 
the young men not to obey it, are traitors. They are 
going far beyond mere pro-Germanism, and trashy 
sentiment about ‘‘ Militarism ’’ and the like: they are 
preparing to conspire against the State. They had 
better beware of their tongues and of their pens, or 
trouble may suddenly overtake them. Probably they 
comfort themselves in the belief that in a free country 
like England it is impracticable to put agitators of the 
kind with their backs against a wall and shoot them; 
and that it is likewise impracticable to suppress 
‘* organs of public opinion’’, But war can be a very 
swift educator and reformer in such matters, even in 
countries where liberty or licence flourishes rankly. 


Suppose a raid or a landing of the enemy on a con- 
siderable scale took place during such an agitation 
against the resolve of the State: is it likely that the 
persons or papers trying to cause rebellion amongst 
the young men of serviceable age would be gently 
treated? Liberty or licence would on the contrary 
disappear suddenly; and with it might disappear not 
less suddenly some of the boldest, or some of the most 


cowardly, of the agitators. 


We cannot agree with Lord Hugh Cecil that 
National Service is a subject which cannot now be 
usefully discussed. There are certainly subjects upon 
which outside observers have no real right to take 
themselves very seriously. Cotton as contraband was 
a subject of this kind. All subjects connected with the 
present relations of the British Government with neu- 
tral Governments are subjects on which the outside 
observer is quite unable to help or usefully to urge 
the Government. But the question as to whether every 
man should be asked to realise that his service at this 
time belongs, not to himself, but to the State, is in 
quite another category. This is a subject in which the 
public can help the Government. The public can help 
the Government by resolving to educate itself to think 
clearly and sanely against the time when the Govern- 
ment thinks well to introduce a definite measure. We 
would point out that Lord Hugh Cecil, in saying that 
only the Government can advise because only the 
Government knows how many soldiers are required 
or can be equipped, has missed the real point as to 
National Service to-day. It is not only a question of 
raising a given number of recruits, but of getting 
accepted by all citizens, civilian workers as well as 
soldiers, the principle of public obligation. 


Surely the correct and entirely loyal attitude at pre- 
sent as to this question is the attitude, not of avoid- 
ance and of silence, but the attitude of Lord Derby at 
Manchester on Saturday last. Lord Derby’s speech 
was informed throughout by an absolute loyalty to the 
Government and leaders of the nation. Yet he quite 
firmly and wisely insists upon the advantages of com- 
pulsion. Lord Derby has the patriotism to serve in 
all practical ways that are offered. He has done, and 
is doing yet, splendid service in recruiting for the 
voluntary armies. But he does not disguise his belief 
in obligation. Moreover, he sees the obligation to 
serve in true perspective as a question which is more 
than a military question. “It is’’, he rightly asserts, 
‘‘as much required—perhaps even more required— 
for munitions as it is required for service in the field ’’. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE BALKAN PROBLEM. 


HAT in simple terms is the general feeling of 
the public in Great Britain as to the difficult 
and serious negotiations now taking place between 
Serbia, Bulgaria, and the Allied Powers? It is of 
course quite out of the question for anyone not in 
close and continual touch with the Governments con- 
cerned to advise, or to suggest, or even to hint at the 
possibility of this or that solution being ultimately 
acceptable. No worse or more foolish occasion could 
well be taken for affecting a wise and pregnant 
utterance. But it is possible to indicate in a general 
way what is the prevailing attitude of that section of 
the British public which is really deeply and anxiously 
interested in the welfare of the Balkan States. No 
responsible journal would in the present very critical 
and delicate stage of the Balkan problem dream of 
blundering darkly into the most intricate entangle- 
ments with loud and confident opinions and recom- 
mendations. But there are certain simple principles 
and facts to which some value is attached by all who 
approach the question with a knowledge of its late 
history ; and these can be quite safely recorded with- 
out mischievously and foolishly embarrassing any of 
the parties. 

‘It is, for example, beginning to be very strongly 
felt that the Allied Governments in 1913, in their 
anxiety to avoid difficulties among themselves, imposed 
upon the Balkan States a compromise which had very 
little to recommend it beyond the absolute needs of the 
moment. The reasonable aspirations of Serbia, for 
example, were mischievously thwarted, and terms were 
imposed upon Bulgaria which could hardly be regarded 
as permanent. Serbia was denied what was really 
necessary to her future welfare, and she was compen- 
sated with very doubtful advantages. There could 
hardly be a worse basis for approaching in a com- 
prehensive way the problem of the Balkan States than 
the treaty of 1913. That treaty, indeed, is the direct 
origin of the chief difficulty which confronts us to-day 
in reconciling the claims of Bulgaria with the national 
susceptibilities of Serbia. 

It will be remembered that the treaty of 1913—the 
treaty arranged at Bukarest as the result of the second 
Balkan war—assigned to Serbia a region of Mace- 
donia to the south-east. It is precisely this region 
which to-day is the key of the diplomatic position. 
This region is known to Ambassadors as “‘ the uncon- 
tested zone’’. No irony is implied in this description. 
It is described as ‘‘ uncontested’’ because in 1912, 
when Serbia and Bulgaria were in friendly league, it 
was by agreement allowed by Serbia to be the natural 
possession of Bulgaria. It is a region which is still 
Bulgarian in sympathy, and it has given the Serbian 
Government serious anxiety in the matter of 
recruiting during the present war. It would perhaps 
be too much to say that it threatens to become 
a Serbian Alsace. But it is at least clear that the 
future welfare of Serbia is not, when it comes to taking 
large and long views, bound up with its possession. 
Serbia recognised this well enough in 1912; but in 
1913 the position had changed owing to circumstances 
which now are happily no longer likely to weigh either 
with Serbia herself or with any of the Entente Powers. 


In 1913, owing to the attitude of Austria, it was impos- | 


sible for the Entente Powers to consult the best 
interests of Serbia. The Serbians, then as now, 
desired to see Serbia expand to her natural limits; and 
the natural direction of this expansion was towards the 
Adriatic. The future of Greater Serbia lay to the 
West. But here all expansion was forbidden, except 


at the price of provoking Austria to a perilous resist- _ 


ance. The question then arose: how was victorious 
Serbia to be compensated for the disappointment of 
her natural aspirations? The answer was suggested 
with an unfortunate clearness by the fact that Bulgaria 
was at that time an enemy who had recently attacked 
Serbia in defiance of the Powers. Serbia in 1913 was 
finally compensated for lack of accommodation in the 


West by possession of the ‘‘ uncontested zone ’’ in the 
East—the region of Macedonia which the calm judg. 
ment of the Balkan peoples in 1912 had definitely 
assigned to Bulgaria. 

It is now recognised by the Entente Powers that this 
was a bad arrangement. The best interests of Serbia 
were not obviously served, whereas on the other hand 
a position was created which must perpetually sour 
and mortify the whole Bulgarian nation. The Buyl- 
garian Government, in breaking up the Balkan Le 
and rushing into the second Balkan war, had undeni- 
ably blundered ; but farseeing and disinterested states. 
manship would not have required, had other means of 
satisfying the strong claims of Serbia offered them. 
selves, that Bulgaria should be thus humiliated. The 
point which now is being gradually realised by 
informed opinion in Great Britain is that the need for 
this unfortunate arrangement has passed. It does not 
now seem beyond the resources of Entente diplomacy 
to reconcile the reasonable aspirations of Serbia (for 
which naturally we have the deepest sympathy) with 
the desire of Bulgaria that the unnatural opportunist 
arrangements of the Treaty of Bukarest should be 
calmly and judicially corrected. 

The future of Serbia, as the Serbians clearly realise, 
depends utterly upon a decisive victory of the Entente 


over the Central Powers. If the Central Powers 
were to come victorious out of the war, there 
would, once for all, be an end, if not of Serbia her- 
self, at any rate of the conception of a Greater Serbia. 
Serbia, in weighing the advantages of this or that line 
of diplomatic action, is therefore bound to count upon 
victory absolute and complete. Such a victory in 
turn implies that the opposition of Austria to Serbian 
expansion towards the Adriatic need no longer be 
seriously considered. The point for Serbia to ponder 
now is whether, fo help in the achievement of a 
common victory, she is prepared to come to terms 
with Bulgaria as to the ‘‘ uncontested zone’’ on the 
understanding that, in the general settlement after the 
war, her more vital aspirations towards the West are 
reasonably satisfied. In plain terms, is Serbia pre- 
pared to surrender to Bulgaria a definite tract of terri- 
tory in the East in return for a direct interest in the 
Slav provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina and access 
to the sea upon the Adriatic? No one who has 
seriously asked where the best interests of Serbia 
really lie can have a doubt as to which of these alterna- 
tives she should in wisdom prefer. 

The warm friendliness of British feeling towards 
Serbia hardly needs to be emphasised. But the ques- 
tion will already have suggested itself to the Serbian 
patriot as to how far friendliness for Serbia can be 
reconciled with cordial good will towards Bulgaria. 
Let it be said at once that public opinion in Great 
Britain approaches the problem of the Balkans at this 
time with a firm belief that there is no really irrecon- 
cilable conflict of essential interests among the Balkan 
kingdoms. The Balkan League was spoiled by accident 
and intrigue rather than by any malevolent historical 
necessity. There is not the least desire among the 
Entente Powers to-day to hold Bulgaria responsible 
for the events of 1913. The welfare of the Balkan 
kingdoms is recognised as being intimately bound up 
with the satisfaction of Bulgaria’s desire for a correc- 
tion of terms imposed upon her by strict necessity. 
In spite of the events which led to the catastrophe of the 
second Balkan war of 1913, events which are read i 
Bulgaria as a betrayal of her interests by her protec 
tors, the Bulgarian nation has remained quite gene 
rously faithful to its ancient and historic sympathy 
with Russia. Bulgaria desires a solution which wil! 
enable her to bear her part with the Allied Powers 
and there is no incontrovertible reason why this solu 
tion should not be found. There is, in fact, no reaso’ 
why the best interests of Bulgaria should not be recon 
ciled with the best interests of Serbia. The success 
ful solution of their relations one with another rests o 
the ability of the statesmen of both nations to tak¢ 
views sufficiently wide and imaginative. In thinking 
of settlement after the war, we are not dealing merel; 
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with the cession of this or that strip of territory. We 
are dealing with a position in which each State in the 
Balkans will be set free to find more natural frontiers. 
We are dealing with a position which supposes the 
elimination, as restricting and thwarting influences, of 
Austria upon one side and of Turkey upon the other. 
The friendly feeling of the public in Great Britain 
towards Bulgaria could be damaged in only one way. 
It is not possible for the Allied Powers to tolerate any 
overt action of Bulgaria at Serbia’s expense. Our 
cordial desire that Bulgaria should have her future 
interests secured to her in the settlement after the war 
would hardly survive an attempt of Bulgaria to assert 
her claims in the uncontested zone by force of arms. 
Such an event is not expected; but it will at any rate 
serve conveniently to indicate what precisely are the 
limits of our wish that Bulgaria shall be satisfied. 
Belligerent action against a Power in alliance with our- 
selves would definitely estrange public opinion in Great 
Britain. Apart from this improbable event, Bul- 
garia is securely assured of our continued regard and 
sympathy. Perhaps we may put it this way—namely, 
that nothing short of forcible entry by Bulgaria of the 
uncontested zone will weaken our desire to see the 
fullest consideration paid to the Bulgarian point of view. 

It is not possible toward the close of a lengthy 

article to raise further questions as to the public feel- 
ing of Great Britain towards the neighbouring king- 
doms of Greece, Roumania, and Montenegro. Greece, 
more especially, fills our minds at the moment. Here 
we can at present do no more than emphasize an 
ancient friendship, and welcome in M. Venizelos a 
statesman who can take precisely those wide views 
which the Balkan problem requires. Greece cannot, 
of course, indefinitely watch the expansion of her neigh- 
bours without thinking of a greater Hellas. But the 
question of compensation and adjustment in Asia 
Minor would take us into a far region which at present 
is better avoided by the outside observer. It is possible 
only to insist at every turn that the Balkan problem is 
to be approached here and elsewhere as one in which 
all the factors will be readjusted according as complete 
victory or ambiguous defeat attends the principal an- 
tagonists. If one were to ask almost any statesmen 
in Europe at this time what he would most like to see 
out of the many things which the future hides, he 
would almost certainly chose to hold in his hand a 
map of the Balkan kingdoms as it will be drawn in the 
settlement after the war. Here, indeed, would be a 
key with which to unlock all the secrets of these coming 
months. As the war fares, and as it concludes, so 
will the Balkan map be drawn. All that the Great 
Powers, as well as the Balkan States themselves, have 
done or omitted to do will there be indicated. The 
frontiers of Serbia and Bulgaria will reveal the for- 
tunes of Austria and Russia and of all their partners. 
For the great settlement will be a general settlement— 
a settlement which, in the Balkans, will necessarily 
tell in little the whole story of the war. 

That map we do not profess at all to see. There is 
not a Minister or diplomatist in Europe to-day who 
would claim that he has even begun to see it as yet. 
There are, as we are too frequently reminded, 
numbers of amateur diplomatists and statesmen who 
are ready at the least sign of interest in their friends 
to produce this map from their breast-pocket; to fore- 
tell that the frontier of Serbia will run six points to the 
east or south; that the confines of Bulgaria will be 
swelled by an exact number of roods; that there will 
be “‘ windows ”’ for someone of a specified size upon 
the Adriatic, and ‘“‘ facilities’? of a remarkably explicit 
character for someone else at the Dardanelles. Com- 
mittees are already being formed of gentlemen who 
are ready when the fighting is finished to resolve every 
diplomatic problem in a way that will permanently 
satisfy every party to the settlement. Every kind and 
degree of that mischievous assumption which supposes 
that diplomacy can be studied and directed from stray 
articles and telegrams in the newspapers presents itself 
almost as soon as the Balkans are mentioned. Private 
solutions afd published advice have always been more 


freely offered to the Foreign Ottice than to almost any 
other department of the State. Into that penumbra 
where all sense of proportion and all real intelligence 
tends completely to disappear we entirely refuse to be 
attracted. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE WAR. 


HE main truth as to the Russian and German 
campaign ought by now to have been driven 
into the understanding of every intelligent person in 
the country. It is this: The German armies in the 
East have the upper hand on all sides; have dealt our 
Ally a tremendously hard blow, and still gravely 
threaten to break through and even to destroy in part 
his armies. 
For many weeks, for many months, past the truth 
has been hid from the British public. It has been 
hid, for one thing, because of the crass incompetence 
and conceit of some of the obscure war prophets and 
self-constituted war experts holding forth in print. 
These people made up their minds to go gloriously 
wrong about the Eastern campaign at quite an early 
period of the war; and when at length the truth was 
borne in on them, six weeks or two months ago, they 
determined to see their own egregious blunders through 
clean to the end. Hence they magnified every rear- 
guard action, every detail and small incident that 
seemed to tell against the success of German arms, 
vowed that the retreat of Russia was purely strategic, 
and that the Germans were walking into a carefully 
laid and concealed trap, and they railed against those 
who preferred plain truth and common sense, whom 
they had the impudence to call ‘‘ pessimists,’’ ‘‘ con- 
scriptionists,’’ and so forth. Unfortunately, twaddle 
of this kind pays in this country—pays in hard coin; 
great numbers of people will buy twaddling trash about 
the war and hug it, and even believe it, and beg their 
friends be of good cheer over it. It pays in hard coin 
as rubbishy novels, plays, pictures, and music pay. 
We should say, at a rough guess, that some millions 
of people—the majority of whom, in their own par- 
ticular lines of business, are efficient enough and not 
uninformed—have been completely gulled over the 
Eastern campaign; and that a considerable number of 
these people—unless they are taken in hand by the 
State and drilled into sobriety and sense by the rigour 
of National Service—are ready to be gulled again, are 
ready to believe the next humbugging prophet or 
expert who comes along and crams them up afresh 
with the usual kind of pleasing nonsense about 
Germany being short of food and munitions of war and 
soldiers. As an instance, some absurd and lying 
rumours as to the complete financial ruin of Germany, 
and the despairing appeals of the German Chancellor 
for peace, have been eagerly clutched at by the gobe- 
mouches this week. These rumours come from Holland, 
but we are not sure they were not concocted in 
Germany. It is possible some astute minds in 
Germany begin to perceive that it may serve their 
purpose to spread the idea among credulous masses of 
people here that Germany is at the end of her resources. 
In any case, the whole of the talk about peace pro- . 
posals is rubbish and lies; there is not an atom of 
authority in it, and never has been. Germany s 
insolent notion of peace to-day is the annexation of 
Belgium and of Poland and the retirement of the Allies 
from the Dardanelles as preliminaries. However, the 
Dutch rumours about peace caused this week a flutter 
among the people in this country, who will pay for and 
believe almost anything they wish to believe. 
Again, there is the popular analogy between the 
Eastern campaign to-day and the Moscow campaign of 
Napoleon. It is, of course, quite obvious that the 
further the German armies get from their railways and 
bases, the more difficult their operations become. But 
military critics, though they allow the analogy to hold 
thus far, do not rush to the conclusion that Russia 


is shortly to be the grave of the German armies. 
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We doubt whether even now it has been generally 
discovered that this analogy is most misleading—that 
there is not any close or substantial resemblance between 
Napoleon’s Moscow adventure and the movements and 
designs of the German armies in Poland to-day. That 
section of the undisciplined public which insists on 
believing in claptrap and catchwords is incorrigible. 
It seems to glory in heing fooled. 

The authorities—the War Office, Press Bureau, 
State Departments generally—have often been blamed 
for the misunderstanding of the public as to the re- 
sources and strength of Germany and the campaign in 
Galicia and Poland. But the authorities have, on the 
whole, been unjustly blamed. From the start of the 


| 
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“KULTUR”? AND ANARCHY. 


NE has not to look far at this moment for clear 
signs of that absence of discipline to which we 
have just referred. We are confronted this week with 
a partial strike of the miners in South Wales and with 
yet another flat refusal of terms offered them by the 
Government. Meantime the party which still rages 
against discipline as an evil thing has never been sq 
actively violent as in these last few days. 

Anarchist is a word which has often been mis- 
used in politics and history. Its reckless employ- 
ment in the past is rather to be regretted, because, 
apart from its accidental association with dynamite 
and revolution, anarchist is a term which would 


war we have followed with some care the official state- | serve to-day particularly well to describe all that 
ments; they have by no means conveyed to the public party which believes that Germany can be defeated by 


the notion that the Allies are having, or likely to have, 
an easy win. The official statements have been re- 
served and scant, which does not suggest an easy win 
for the Allies or the immediate collapse of Germany. 
We hold no kind of brief for the Press Bureau, but it 
is only fair to say that its announcements have been 
marked by care and sobriety throughout. Nor has any 
speech by Lord Kitchener given the least encourage- 
ment to those who from the start of the war have been 
giddy with tidings and prophecies of great victories 
everywhere for the Allies and the impending collapse 
of the enemy. Qn the contrary Lord Kitchener has 
always pointed to a long and hard war. 

The official communiqués from the Front—British, 
French, and Ryussian—come under a slightly different 
category; and when some months ago certain London 
newspapers supporting the late Government were 
sharply rebuked by authority for exaggerated placards, 
etc., they complained that they had but reproduced 
official news. But what they had actually done was a 
very different thing—they had published and placarded 
the official intelligence in huge print with many shriek- 
ing and flaring headlines or cross-headings. They 
caricatured the official intelligence from the Front. 
Communiqués should always be interpreted discreetly ; 


must sometimes read between the lines. If an official 
communiqué states a local success it is not well to 
convert it into a decisive victory; and if an official 
communiqué states a victory it is not well to trumpet 
the end of the war and the annihilation, or even the 
decimation, of the enemy. 

The public formed an entirely wrong view of the land 
side of the war, a wrong view of the Dardanelles— 
which they imagined were to be forced by ships alone— 
and a ludicrously wrong view of the campaign in 
Eastern Europe. But we have always thought, and 
still think, that the official statements were not to blame 
for this. The public has had its too sanguine and 
credulous self to thank for the error, and those popular 
prophets and experts whom it chose of its own accord 
to follow. It has now to begin the bitter process of 
unlearning and of discarding the nonsense it has ab- 
sorbed for about a year past. And instead it has to 
recognise that when a nation like Germany—hard- 
working, scientific, resolute, ruthless, and immoral— 
concentrates for several generations on the whole art 
of war the danger to its enemies is extreme. The 
public has to stop giggling and chattering about 
pessimism and optimism, and the miscarriage of 
German strategy, and militarism, and rank rubbish of 
the kind, and put itself humbly at the disposal and 
service of the State; and it is tolerably certain that the 
State ere long now will be forced to make that service 
—in various ways—a stiff and costly one. What Great 
Britain is suffering from acutely and dangerously at 
the present time is the absence of discipline. Undis- 


ciplined minds and undisciplined bodies—notably the 
minds and bodies of some millions of young men who 
have not yet been called up to their duties—we have 
to set the drill-sergeant to work very severely on these 
before we can reach security. There is no possible 
road to success in a great war but the road of a 
thorough and searching discipline. 
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and, if we are to read them with understanding, we Patties in the nation, 
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the ‘* spontaneous ”’ action of such as happen to take 
it into their heads in their own time and manner to 
work for the country. An anarchist is, in the strict 
sense of the word, just a person who believes in letting 
things go their own way. He holds that the chief 
enemy of goodness and prosperity and success is 
organisation and system. He desires to reduce to 
a minimum all government, all regimentation, and dis- 
cipline, all conformity to common obligation, and to 
trust simply in the inherent goodness of the ‘‘ noble 
savage ’’. Direction and governance are, in them- 
selves, evil and mischievous—at best a_ tolerated 
necessity. This creed is at the bottom of much of the 
loose talking and thinking which ends, usually, to- 
day in the denunciation of ‘‘ Conscription’’ and in 
entreaties to the British public not to become a ‘‘ mili- 
tarist ’’’ nation like Germany, and, we must suppose, 
like Russia, France, Belgium, and Australia. If we 
look beneath the discussion which this week has filled a 
section of the Press with articles, letters, and speeches, 
we shall see the anarchist peeping through continually 
—a person who cannot persuade himself to regard 
system and obligation dispassionately as a_ useful 
weapon, but thinks of it as something oppressive and 
In a word, there are at the moment two 
There are the anarchists and 
there are the organisers. 

Nothing less is at stake in the controversy now 
proceeding than a complete change of outlook and 
method. The opponents of organisation are seeking 
to obscure the fundamental issue by scratching at the 
surface of the question; and it must be confessed that 
many warm advocates of obligation and system have 
shown themselves ready to be drawn away. The 
question of national service is not altogether or mainly 
a question of raising and equipping a certain number 
of new recruits for the Army. It is a question of 
asking the nation to accept a new point of view as to 
the war and all that it means for us and for our Allies. 
It is a question of getting rid of the assumption that 
the war is a thing to be loosely viewed as the busi- 
ness of picked individuals free to act according to 
their character and discretion: and of substituting for 
this point of view a clear understanding that the war 
is the business of the whole community; that it gives 
the community the right to demand a suspension of 
all private interest pursued for itself alone. 

That this is not yet clearly realised by many of the 
disputants is evident from the rather absurd discus- 
sions which have been raised this week as to exactly 
The anarchists, 
without a word or scrap of evidence, are increasing our 
voluntary armies by whole brigades in order to show 
that there is no need for discipline in the rest of the 
nation. The anarchist daily Press began quite confi- 
dently with three million men in arms. Two weekly 
journals of the same persuasion added another million 
during the last week-end, and this has been accepted 
by a popular novelist, briefed by the obscurantists, as 
the basis for expansive and irrelevant declarations in 
the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ’’’. Very naturally not a few sup- 
porters of organisation have been misled by these 
tactics into meeting the anarchists on their chosen 
ground, a ground entirely remote from the main field 
of controversy. It is really unnecessary to point out 
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that none of these estimates as to our fighting forces 
has the least official or unofficial authority. The 
heart of the matter no longer lies in disputes as to 
whether our armies are large enough or whether 
recruits continue to come in. These matters are im- 
portant military matters, to which our military leaders 
are attending. The question as to how many more 
men are needed for the armies, how they shall be 
raised, how precisely their enlistment is best reconciled 
with our industrial needs—these are grave questions 
which a national system would solve, and which the 
system of persuasion and advertisement has not, as 
we have for the past year contended, solved in the 
best ‘way. But at this stage of the war these ques- 
tions are part only of the general question as to whether 
Great Britain can much longer afford to allow the 
doctrines of anarchy to stand in the way of her general 
effectiveness for war in industry and finance, as well 
as in military strength. 

The conduct this week of the Welsh miners and 
reports of the way in which an important minority of 
war workers still keep to the tactics of peace clearly 
shows that there is little conception as yet among the 
workers of Great Britain—the fact is now notorious that 
the trade unions have utterly failed to suspend the laws 
of competition as between capital and labour—of a 
public and national service which obliterates the pursuit 
of private and class interest. The State, faced with 
an assertion of private interest by the miners, instead 
of countering # with a clear assertion that the life 
and service of the citizen belongs in this struggle for 
honour and existence to the country, has been compelled 
to flatter and foster their private interest. Nor can 
the Government be blamed for this so long as the 
public is content that private interests shall rule. If 
it is unpatriotic to strike when the Navy is in need 
of fuel, and if it is unpatriotic to work Jess effectively 
than we can in obedience to the etiquette of militant 
labour, this is simply because any consulting of 
private interest at this time is unpatriotic and should 
be outlawed by a national decree. 

As we have before pointed out, this decree can take 
only one practical form. There is only one intelligible, 
democratic, and equal obligation which is susceptible 
of a universal application. It is the obligation of the 
eligible manhood of the nation to assume arms for the 
defence of the country. The introduction of any other 
kind of obligation is not practicable. If the first and 
simplest duty of citizenship is not required of the 
nation, there can be no requiring of vague, uncertain 
obligations for which no conceivable sanction can be 
obtained. You cannot, for example, oblige the miner 
to work as aminer. You cannot arbitrarily single out 
a certain class of civilian for an especial kind of pres- 
sure, just because he happens to work in coal or steel. 
If he is to be made to realise his obligation to serve, 
it must be an obligation which lies equally upon all. 
Only after this general obligation has been asserted 
can the special skill, status, or circumstance of the 
miner or engineer be considered. The Government set 
out to do an impossible thing when it set out to 
‘*compel’’ one particular and special class of civilian 
worker without first asserting that he, equally with all 
others, lay under a common obligation and a common 
discipline. For this reason alone, apart from the men 
which, as Lord Selborne tells us this week, are still 
needed for the British armies to-day, it would still 
be wise to declare that the nation must submit to the 
discipline of war. The taking of a few hundred miners 
to-day from the mines under a system of obligatory 
service would do more to enlighten the rest as to the 
meaning of national service at home and abroad than 
any number of special visits of Ministers, speeches, and 
public meetings. Obligatory and military national 


service is required, not alone to feed the armies of 
Great Britain, but to impress upon all citizens alike 
that their work belongs to the nation. 

In a word we have to eliminate from our counsels 
the anarchist point of view. A seasoning of anarchy 
may in peace be well enough to temper the uniformity 
of laws and manners; but the war cannot be success- 


fully continued upon anarchist lines, National and 
obligatory service is not required as a pis aller. The 
point of view which regards compulsion as a thing 
only to be applied when the last recruit has been 
squeezed out of a puzzled and waiting country is radi- 
cally false. We have never liked the line of argu- 
ment which regarded compulsion as a device to be 
used only when the last speech and poster and the last 
ounce of pressure had failed to stimulate enlistment ; 
and we warmly welcomed recently a speech of Lord 
Lansdowne, who first among the Ministers advocated 
obligation as a principle not only necessary but also 
as equitably and fairly removing from present ways 
and means gross anomaly and injustice. We cannot 
afford to give away our point to the anarchists by 
meeting them on their ground. The universal obliga- 
tion of everyone to-day to think first of the nation is 
not an idea to be excused. It requires no justification 
or apology. It is for those who oppose the sole 
practical method of bringing it home to the public.to 
show in what way, short of the military way, the 
obligation can be constitutionally exacted. All other 
ways have been tried and they have failed. The 
Munitions Act, which tried to ‘‘ oblige’’ the miners 
by civilian edict, could not even be applied. Mr. 
Lloyd George has said that ‘‘ speeches’’ are equally 
quite useless. Six months of nagging and ineffective 
pressure have failed to make the trade unionists of 
the country regard themselves as members of a 
national army, as fellow-soldiers of the men who have 
accepted the discipline of war in the trenches. It is 
now a Clear issue between those who desire to organise 
the nation for war and those who stand for a simple 
and undisguised assertion of private as against public 
right. This, at least, is clear. German ‘* Kultur” 
cannot be successfully countered by British ‘‘ anarchy ”’. 
The Government will be strongly supported in any 
action it thinks fit to take in the direction of a stronger 
discipline. Meantime the public cannot be more use- 
fully employed than in getting to the heart of. the 
problem. 


THE GREAT WAR. 
APPRECIATION (No. 56), By VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
THe Eastern THEATRE. 


I N the letter (No. 51) of 24 July an outline was given 

of the prospective strategy of the Great General 
Staff of Germany in their movement eastward, and the 
purport was depicted in the form of the action of two 
levers that were to squeeze the armies of our Ally 
from the line of defence of the Vistula, with its 
fortresses at Nowo Georgiewsk, Warsaw and Ivan- 
gorod, and, by a further extension of the levers, were 
to act as far north as Riga and to the south to the 
confines of Bessarabia. 

The programme of the enemy seems destined to be 
carried out with unusual success. The line of the 
Vistula has been lost. The impulsive force of von 
Hindenburg’s group of armies operating in Courland 
has reverberated along the entire line of armies which 
the German Staff has directed in the march to the east- 
ward across the plains of North and Middle Poland, 
and has forced our Ally to abandon his own selected 
strategic line of defence for his western frontier. The 
gates leading to Russia, which lie along the line of the 
Niemen, the Bobr, and the Middle Bug have been 
entered by the side door at Kovno, and it would be 
more than puerile to minimise the gravity of the mili- 
tary situation in the East. The fall of the fortress of 
Kovno is a doubly serious blow. Independent of the 
strategic consequences above delineated, its loss has 
robbed our Ally of the chance of striking out a line of 
counter-offensive which might have had most far- 
reaching consequences and could have defeated any 
design of hostile intent upon the capital of Russia. 
Germany has been quick to profit by the lessons of 
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repeated non-success of purpose in its early days 
in the attempt to wrest Poland from our Ally. It 
has struck with force in overwhelming numbers 
only at the strategic points where numbers could 
be brought. Railways have been the dominant 
finger-post directing the movements of German armies, 
and such fortresses as may guard the store-houses of 
the enemy have been treated as mere obstacles to be 
easily brushed aside in the path that leads to an objec- 
tive. Science, which has created modern artillery of 
huge calibre with high explosive projectiles and has 
further endowed an army with a motive power hitherto 
undreamt of, has knocked out the old-conceived idea 
of the military value attached to permanent fortifica- 
tion. It is probable that, for the purposes of future 
warfare, or even under present conditions, the nomen- 
clature ‘‘ stronghold’’ will take the place of that 
of fortress, and that a change of system will be 
developed in its defence which will afford sufficient 
mobility to its armament in order to put it upon an 
equality with an attacker. Strongholds must exist on 
every frontier for the fulfilment of certain military 
functions. Depéts for the storage of all the necessary 
supplies for mobilisation in the first instance, and also 
as feeders to armies moving from a line of bases into 
hostile territory, will always be required; but there is 
no reason why the defence of these store-houses 
should assume that of a permanent nature. Store- 
houses can always be burnt or destroyed if necessity 
demands ; but the garrison and armament of a strong- 
hold can be saved to the nation and afford a source of 
strength to a field army if required. The advance of 
the flood of hostile armies into Russia has been mainly 
rendered possible by weather conditions. However 
perfect may be the administration for supply and trans- 
port, however superlative may be the direction of the 
countless numbers of railway battalions, navvies, 
bridge builders, yet mud and morass can prove them- 
selves the most persistent enemies to modern armies in 
the field. It is in reviewing the retreat of our Ally 
across the huge rivers that have defined successive 
lines of resistance that the critic must weigh in his 
mind the reasons which have dictated to the Grand 
Duke the necessity of leaving to their fate the garri- 
sons of the riverside strategic fortresses. The de- 
fenders of a fortress would seldom number more than 
20,000 or 30,000 troops of a second-rate type, yet the 
detention of an army of invaders for ten or twelve 
days at the passage of a river might afford a com- 
mander in retreat the very opportunity he imperatively 
requires to retrieve a situation or even perhaps to save 
his entire field army. We have heard no official report 
from either side of the penetration of the front of the 
retreating armies of our Ally. They are still strong 
in unbroken line, although in retreat. The retention 
of the passages on the Vistula, the Narew, the Niemen, 
and the Bug at the fortress points have meant not only 
destruction to bridge and railway, but the holding up 
of waterway transport for such period as the garrisons 
can hold out. The Grand Duke should therefore have 
leisure to consolidate his position. Many weeks will 
be required to give to German armies the legs they 
formerly enjoyed for forward movement when no 
broken railways and bridges confronted them in the task 
of transporting their powerful armament. It is a mis- 
fortune that the conception of modern war and of the 
relation that strongholds can play in it has come some- 
what late to the mind of our Ally. The lessons of a year 
of war should have sufficed to alter the entire plan under 
which a system of strategic defence was conceived 
and carried out. A permanent system is as well 
known to foe as to friend, especially so to such a foe 
as the German. Our Ally has not found the engineer 
genius for surprise with which fortune favoured her in 
days gone by. What the French have done at Verdun 
could surely be repeated at all the string of fortresses 
that gird the line of resistance from Riga to Bess- 
arabia. What the German has taught the Turk is 
again a further lesson which it would be folly to 
despise. 

Nowo Georgiewsk was a first-class fortress, and 


based its security upon the eight new powerful forts 
that encircled it. Its position on the Vistula at the 
junction of the river Narew guaranteed the protection 
of Warsaw from any turning movement from the direc- 
tion of the Lower Vistula. Its retention also denied 
the employment of river transport to an enemy on the 
tributaries of the main river. The line of railway from 
Dantzic through Soldau and Mlawa suggested the 
direction of attack on the stronghold, which fell upon 
the forts on the north-east front. A concentration of 
effort upon this sector of the defence with an over- 
powering force of artillery discharging hurricanes of 
projectiles levelled the forts one after the other. 
Whether the system of defence permitted of mutual 
support by the several forts is apparently immaterial, 
for the immobility of the armament renders them fixed 
targets for hostile concentration of fire from concealed 
and dispersed gun sites. The capture of Nowo 
Georgiewsk, needless to say, much facilitates the lines 
of communication to the German armies operating to 
the east of Warsaw. The capture of Kovno, on the 
other hand, imposes upon the Grand Duke the neces- 
sity of fresh dispositions for his Army. If history is to 
repeat itself and the form of indirect defence is to take 
the line of retreat into the interior of the country, we 
may be sure that the decision has been based upon the 
law of necessity, which dictates similar inactivity in 
the Western theatre. The Grand Duke will do well 
to avoid a fight until he is in a position to follow up 
success. The mere defeat of an enemy in his purpose 
in battle is hardly a victory unless the foe himself is 
driven to retreat. The armies of our Ally are retiring 
not from defeat in battle. They impose losses equal to, 
if not greater than, those of the enemy. The machine 
which grinds out the German soldier will have to work 
at double shift to keep his numbers to full strength 
if our Ally disputes step by step the path of the 
invader. A century ago witnessed an enemy 
destroyed, not so much by the sword as by ex- 
haustion from his own efforts. As the assailant in 
advancing diminishes his military strength the army in 
retreat marches towards reinvigoration. The means 
of subsistence to one means superfluity, while to the 
other it is want. Wasted villages and towns greet the 
invader as well as crops destroyed and empty wells. 
After a period even a battle gained by him may compel 
retreat, for the impulsive power necessary to complete 
victory is wanting. We are insensibly carried back a 
hundred years, and in the dim vista see not only an 
inclement season but a loyal and a warlike people. 
We are seasoned to tragedy in this 20th Christian 
century, and await the winter months and the débdcle 
of the Teuton. 

A gleam of sunshine from the sea comes to tinge 
the dark clouds that have hung over the fortunes of 
our Ally for so many weeks. The victory at Riga 
should have far-reaching consequences and should 
affect both Russian and British arms. The co-opera- 
tion of a German fleet with her land forces at Riga 
purports that a determined effort was being made to 
secure a base for a strategic purpose. The acquisi- 
tion of a fine harbour and a neighbouring gulf such 
as exists at Riga suggests that a movement in force 
was contemplated in the direction of the Northern 
Capital. In the absence of any official full account of 
the action, which has apparently been a complete suc- 
cess for our Ally, the regret of our seamen will be 
that the final effort of the hostile navy in combined 
action with land forces at an attempt at a landing has 
not been made upon our own shores. The courage of 
the German, which has never for a moment been in 
doubt, has in this instance exceeded the bounds of 
discretion, for Germany in the endeavour to land an 
army upon hostile shores in the face of a fleet in being 
has undertaken a task of greater magnitude than any 
hitherto attempted in this war. The apparent ease 
with which the attempt was thwarted gives us a line 
of the difficulty which the enemy would experience 
were he to try his hand at an invasion of this country. 
| Russian arms will profit by this success in that they 
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can aspire to hold fast on their northern flank, and 
afford time for the armies still in retreat to reach the 
line of resistance that has been decided upon and 
to maintain an unbroken front. British arms should 
profit by this success, for it should free from the de- 
fence of our shores some hundreds of thousands of able- 
bodied youths who have yet to learn that the fringe 
of the enemy’s battle line across the waters marks our 
frontiers, and that it is there that we must seek for 
an issue that will place the existence of our Empire 
beyond dispute. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
A MESSAGE FROM CARLYLE. 
By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 

ORTY-EIGHT years ago, in August 1867, Carlyle 
wrote on National Service. His article appeared 
in ‘* Macmillan’s , and was called ‘‘ Shoot- 
ing Niagara: and After’’. Some additions and some 
corrections were added to a reprint, and the public 
went on its way, wondering why the entire essay had 
not been cancelled. ‘‘Is bile also among the 
prophets? ’’ it was asked. Only a person here and 
there admitted that society and the electorate had 

earned and received a long and knotted trouncing. 

Carlyle in those days was a dyspeptic of seventy- 
two, with an aged style and a most inclement scorn 
and irony. Many supposed that he had lost all faith 
in the ultimate destiny of man upon earth, and that 
this dire loss had left him without either head or heart. 
It was a time when our democracy loved itself with a 
new-born zeal, and it received so much worship that 
irony and scorn had no effect at all. The golden age 
had come, or rather an age of guineas, and the only 
prophets and teachers were demand and supply, good 
trade, obedient politicians, profuse sentimentality, and 
international exhibitions. 

Prussia had other guides and martinets unknown to 
Carlyle; already with the far-sight of a vulture she 
had marked the next prey on which she would glut 
her appetite. As long before as 1848 Disraeli had fore- 
seen that there could be no peace in Europe if the 
German conduct towards Denmark went “‘ uncen- 
sured’’. Two years later the integrity of Denmark 
was guaranteed by England, France, Prussia, and 
Sweden; but in 1864 Liberal England deserted Den- 
mark, and Prussia thrust her beak and talons into 
Schleswig and Holstein, repeating with easy triumph 
in a vainglofiously ‘ ‘moral age’’ the cynical duplicity 
shown by Frederick the Great when he captured the 
Silesian Duchies. Liberal England played a despic- 
able part, and Lord Salisbury warned the public that a 
much greater war would grow from a craven policy. 
He said: ‘*‘ Upon the action of England, who alone 
desires peace, the continuance of peace depends. . . . 
Let Germany see distinctly that war with Denmark 
means war with England and the Governments that 
are now weakly yielding. will draw courage to free 
their subjects from the imminence of a_ greater 
danger’’. But Lord Salisbury was too wise to be 
understood. 

Even Carlyle was blind to the meaning of the Prus- 
sian tradition, a tradition of predatory foresight and 
patience, which in 1867 had been active then for 166 
years, blending together the rival qualities of Puck and 
Moloch. For it was in 1701 that Frederick I. became 
King of Prussia, and instituted as a fit symbol for his 
country’s aims the Order of the Black Eagle. 

Even after 1870-71 Carlyle was a pro-German, 
seeing all things through the glamour of Goethe’s 
wisdom and of Prussian thoroughness. If England 
had been great in spirit, if her reigning moods and 
aspirations had been in accord with her history and 
with the amplitude of her Empire, Carlyle would have 
weighed events with unprejudiced care; but Eng- 
land had degenerated into a fussy amateur led by 
canting tradesmen and by futile enthusiasts. Illimit- 


able security for money-getting was the background | rhythmic companionship. 


of English life. The Indian Mutiny and the Crimean 
War were bad dreams to be forgotten. Never again 
would military wickedness trouble the utilitarian ideals 
that earned profits somehow, often anyhow, while pro- 
claiming always that peace and industry were the two 
most indispensable conditions of a modernised pro- 
gress. British statesmen must for ever draw the lines 
of their policy in accordance with this conviction, even 
although they had to look on while nation after nation 
was crippled by good, brave Germany, who developed 
a very different policy, uniting industrialism to aggres- 
sive plots and plans. 

Such was the condition of affairs after Carlyle had 
written on National Service, setting an example which 
J. S. Mill and Professor W. E. Cairnes would follow— 
during and after the downfall of France. If these three 
patriots had bawled their good sense into the mouth 
of a long railway tunnel they would have lost no more 
time than they actually did lose by writing it down for 
printed publication. They were half a century in ad- 
vance of the public mind. Even now Carlyle’s vision 
ought to be a spiritual leader; and as for Mill and 
Cairnes, their short-service and democratic militia 
system is admirably harmonious with the ancient 
practice of national defence in England. 

Carlyle, of course, was far too wise to look upon 
drill and discipline from the military standpoint only. 
This was but one part of his moral decree. What he 
desired was a universal system of drill, not militant 
only, but human in manifold aims and purposes; so 
that neither man nor child might miss the benefit of 
its education. He would begin with it in mild, soft 
forms, as soon almost as children were able to stand 
on their legs; and he would never remit it altogether 
until they had done with the world and their king. 
His discipline, outwardly combined and plainly con- 
sociated, would be practical, symbolical, artistic, yet 
mechanical also in all degrees and kinds. From 
correct marching in line to rhythmic dancing in cotillon 
or minuet, upward to the music of prayer—is there 
not a natural charm in obedient union? Is it not the 
fulfilment of a deep-seated desire universal among all 

‘ rhythmic social creatures’’? ‘‘In man’s heaven- 
born Docility, or power of being Educated, it is 
estimable as perhaps the deepest and richest element ; 
or the next to that of music, of sensibility to song, to 
Harmony and Number, which some have reckoned the 
deepest of all ’’. 

But men are mostly stupid creatures of uninspired 
routine, so their education has omitted this drilling 
into combined rhythmic action. Why should it be 
attractive to ‘‘ many-sounding Pedagogues and Pro- 
fessional Persons’’? Nevertheless, ‘‘ it really should 
be set on foot a little; and developed gradually into 
the multiform opulent results it holds for us. To 
all children of men it is such an entertainment, when 
you set them to it. I believe the vulgarest Cockney 
crowd flung out millionfold on a Whit-Monday, with 
nothing but beer and dull folly to depend on for amuse- 
ment, would at once kindle into something human if 
you set them to do almost any regulated action in 
common. And would dismiss their beer and dull 
foolery in the silent charm of rhythmic human com- 
panionship, in the practical feeling, probably new, that 
all of us are made on one pattern, and are, in an un- 
fathomable way, brothers to one another ”’ 

But Carlyle spoke in vain. Human companionship 
in our country has been unrhythmic, a jostle of class 
prejudices, a tussle of competitive egoisms, a general 
system of strikes, political, industrial, and social. 
Discord, not Harmony, has accompanied all that 
infinite prattle about goodwill in which our country 
has indulged herself automatically for about four 
generations. So we have still to learn that national 
service in its widest meaning should be during peace 
what it becomes in war, a multitudinous concord 
favourable to each because it is essential to all. Car- 
lyle deeply regretted that the Fighting purpose alone 
had won from mankind a belief in disciplined and 
** Assuredly I would not 
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neglect the Fighting purpose’, he adds. ‘‘ No, from 
sixteen to sixty not a son of mine but should know 
the Soldier’s function, too, and be able to defend his 
native soil and self, in best perfection, when need 
came. But I should not begin with this; I should 
carefully end with this, after careful travel in innumer- 
able fruitful fields by the way leading to this ’’. 

He was certain that much might be done in the way 
of military discipline, and he wished the entire popula- 
tion to be drilled, not only in actual military service, 
but into co-operative movement, correct, precise, 
habitual, and as orderly as mathematics; if not in all 
things, then in very many. For surely the basis of all 
human culture is in part the foreseeing wisdom that 
commands and in part the intelligence that obeys? 
And how can there be unity and safety when sergeants 
and their officers truckle to recruits and disgrace their 
authority? ‘‘! often say”’, remarks Carlyle, that 
‘*the one Official Person, royal, sacerdotal, scholas- 
tic, governmental, of our times, who is still thoroughly 
a truth and a reality, and not in great part a hypo- 
thesis and worn-out humbug, proposing and attempt- 
ing a duty which he fails to do, is the drill-sergeant 
who is master of his work, and who will perform it’’. 
Carlyle refers not merely to the man of the three 
stripes, but to the great commander, a Turenne, a 
Wellington, and so forth. All other leaders, so far as 
Carlyle’s experience goes, slide into a ‘‘ quasi-humbug 
condition’; and he marvels what is to become of a 
country if the drill-sergeant also falls into the mire of 
humbug and make-believe. 

‘* Soldier-drill for fighting purposes ’’ belongs, as we 
have seen, to the last or finishing touch of Carlyle’s 
rhythmic discipline: ‘‘ and certainly the acknowledged 
king would reckon it not the least important to him, 
but even perhaps the most so, in these peculiar times ”’. 
Only, of course, a good many difficulties would stand 
in the way of its harmonic order. ‘‘ Penny Editors ”’ 
and ‘‘Anarchic Parliaments ’’ would have many and 
varied views of their own on the sixteen-to-sixty 
troops, though every disciplined man would narrow 
the arena of anarchy and widen that of social concord 
and security. Between anarchy and its antidote, dis- 
ciplined defence, Carlyle foresaw either ‘‘a duel to the 
death ’’ or a long contest ending at last in a “‘ sheer 
fight’. Despite the indiscipline of the times he is 
sure that anti-anarchy is at all moments silently on 
the increase, because disorder has for ever the whole 
universe against it, ‘‘ pushing it slowly at all moments 
towards suicide and annihilation. To anarchy, how- 
ever million-headed, there is no victory possible ’’. 
And what is it that Carlyle means by anarchy? All 
insubordination ; all diseased egotism and vote-catching 
claptrap; all luxurious living and all downcast suffer- 
ing; all such private enmity to the common good as 
that which came to a humiliating crisis in the recent 
coal strike; and all such cant as that which now circu- 
lates from half a dozen newspapers in opposition to 
the equity of national service, though France and 
Russia yearn to see us revive in our life an ancient 
obligation, and though Germany prays that these half 
a dozen newspapers may paralyse our Government. 

To-day, then, after thirteen months of war, true 
patriotism draws near to the good sense advocated 
long ago by Carlyle and by Mill and Cairnes. Note, 
too, that the principle of obligation in national service 
dates from Saxon times, afterwards it was enforced 
by statute and by proclamation, notably from the 
reign of Edward I. to that of Elizabeth; and it sur- 
vived to the last century both in naval pressgangs and 
in the militia. It expects every youth to become a 
man fit and able to defend his native land; and it 
expects every man to remain young and fit for the 
same natural purpose. The Militia of England is 
traced back to King Alfred, who, between 872 and gor, 
turned all his male subjects into soldiers. Carlyle, 
then, was no innovator. He wished to make the dis- 
tant near and the past present. Our archers were all 


‘conscripts ’’; every layman who was able-bodied had 
to serve his country with arms in keeping with his 
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social rank and means. Old Latimer preached on this 
great duty; and the Stuarts tried to renew its national 
virtue, but failed. Let us say, then, with Carlyle, 
*“Not a son of mine but should know the soldier’s 
function and be able to defend his native soil and self, 
in best perfection, when need comes!’’ For, in Car- 
lyle’s opinion, the one matter of life or of death to Eng- 
land is her conduct at home, not her prestige abroad. 
What she is, not what she is presumed to be, is the all- 
important thing. In Carlyle’s time and onward to the 
present war she aimed at being a multitudinous sham, 
not a multitudinous truth. Carlyle noted that even her 
exports had fallen off greatly in the honour of their 


_ workmanship; that cheap and nasty was becoming the 


rule of industrial enterprise; and this fact he regarded 
as a lamentable decay of English prestige. To be 
thorough is to be great and lasting. Here, in brief, is 
the pith of Carlyle’s patriotism. 


M. CHARLES RICHET. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


CHARLES RICHET until a month or two 
e ago was only M. Charles Richet, and that 
seemed enough for anybody’s ambition. Recently he 
has become the recipient of the Grand Prize for Poetry 
awarded by the French Academy and the author of 
a highly sensational article in the Petit Journal, which 
is the subject of every conversation. What is there 
remarkable in M. Charles Richet’s being awarded the 
Grand Prize for Poetry? Nothing else than if Mr. 
Percy Bysshe Shelley the year he published ‘“ Epi- 
psychidion ’’ had been awarded the Grand Prize for 
Statistics. The M. Charles Richet whose poetic gift 
is thus solemnly canonised is the same person whom 
for three or four decades we have revered as an 
eminent, perhaps a great, scientist, but who has 
reached a stage in life when even great scientists 
seldom make new discoveries and much more seldom 
become discoveries themselves. 

Not that M. Richet used to shut himself up in a 
laboratory, on the door of which he wrote, as I re- 
member Berthelot did at the Collége de France, 
frappes trés fort; he is practically the owner of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, a magazine through which 
most French Academicians have passed, and in which 
quite a few of them have established their permanent 
abode, and it is difficult to control literature thus 
effectually without thinking it easy to be literary one’s 
self—a not unreasonable notion after all. So every 
now and then the voice of M. Charles Richet rises. 

I have not read the poem distinguished by the 
Academy, which, in fact, I do not think has been 
published yet, but although it is the author’s first 
venture of that kind I can read it with my mind’s eye. 
It will be a manifestation of what was frequently 
called before the war a noble or a generous Idealism, 
and as for its style it will not be marked by the elusive 
music and evanescent images of the modern poets, 
nor by the precision of the Parnassians, nor by the 
Lucretian ring which would become a scientist’s poem 
so well, it will be the flowing and sonorous versifica- 
tion of the disciples of Hugo. On the whole it will 
look anachronic, but its Idealism will be noble and 
generous, and there will even be sundry touches in it 
which will wake up our sympathies and make us wish 
that M. Richet had always been content with just 
being M. Charles Richet. 

We can only prophesy about the poem, but we can 
speak with book of several other compositions of the 
same writer which seem to show the truth of the 
familiar saying, vieux et lourds on apprend tous les 
jours, for they point out a marked progress in lucidity 
of perception. 

At the beginning of the war M. Richet not only 
believed like most of us that the war would be of short 
duration, and that German militarism was doomed to 
be crushed, but he thought that the possibility of wars 
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was attached to the existence of German militarism, 
and in a long article in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
he announced the advent of everlasting peace. No- 
body contradicted him, for it is a fact that the main- 
spring of the soldier’s courage as well as of the non- 
combatant’s patience during those early months was 
the certitude to secure a period of peace long enough 
to appear practically indefinite. Somehow this hope 
of untroubled security seems to have been replaced, 
as the war dragged on, by another of a more modest 
character, viz., the ambition of being so ready for 
another possible war as not to have to consume one’s 
life another time in regrets over a foolish lack of 
preparation. We can see pacifism in full retreat on 
every side, even in America, where its existence had 
preceded its philosophy, and M. Richet has learned 
his lesson like everybody else. In the early part of 
May he published in Le Petit Parisien an article en- 
titled ‘‘ The Future Belongs to Science’’, the latter 
half of which might have been signed in the sixties 
by any science-intoxicated young enthusiast, but which 
contained among not a few platitudes an exhortation 
to treat war scientifically like all that can be dealt with 
in that way. To treat war scientifically means, unless 
I am greatly mistaken, treating it not at all ideally, 
which was so far the method of the pacifists, and this 
move on the part of M. Richet amounted to a fine 
recantation. 

A few weeks after publishing this article M. Richet 
wrote another, which bespoke a new progress of his 
views. He evidently bethought himself that wide 
awake or slumbering to the murmur of words, 
scientific or disorganised, France needs something 


’ more than a change of method to be prepared against 


future emergencies, and he preached repopulation. 
But how difficult it is for an intellect long accustomed 
to expect everything from ready-made and so-called 
scientific solutions to see clearly that moral problems 
belong to an order apart from the others! No doubt 
M. Richet realises that when he advises his country- 
men to become a stronger by becoming a larger nation 
he advocates a patriotic view intimately connected with 
a moral conception of life, but he cannot disengage 
his idea from its minor adjuncts. His remedy for 
depopulation is financial. In a country in which egali- 
tarianism is almost the one unchanging trait he pro- 
poses paying the poor for having large families, and 
never reflects that the fear of a taunt on that subject 
would be ten times more powerful than even the greed 
for money. Give privileges, that is to say distinction, to 
the large families, and you will make an effective appeal 
to a deep-seated sentiment, but what is even this com- 
pared with the disinterestedness which at the present 
day belongs only to one or the other of two supremely 
uncalculating feelings, patriotism and religion? M. 
Richet is only sub-consciously aware of the gap. 
However, his present inclination is obviously to take 
to heart every part of the bitter teaching which this 
war offers us, and to make us swallow it as he does 
himself. The widely-discussed article which the Petit 
Journal printed on 11 July under the title Les Usures 
is a stern invitation from him to expect the end of 
the war only from the exhaustion of either of the two 
sides, and a sober admonition to us not to be that 
exhausted side. Most of what he says about the self- 
deception there would be in imagining that Germany 
will be exhausted sooner than ourselves in foods, 
ammunition, men, possibly money, and, lastly, moral 
resistance is true, or, I should say, was true some 
time ago, but it comes a little late in the day. Why, 
oh why! did not M. Richet make his calculations only 
six months before the war? How grateful we should 
be to him! Now, indeed, is still the time to see the 
truth when one can see it, but in France, at any rate, 
the truth has become less necessary than hope, and I 
read with far more pleasure Colonel Harrison’s prog- 
nostications than M. Richet’s recently made dis- 
coveries. This is another instance of the danger of 


what we call notoriety: it gives a right to a person 
sometimes appallingly mediocre in one of his aspects 


to tell us of all his mental experiences because he has 
made himself famous in some particular province, and 
the results are what they may. All the same it is not 
a little satisfactory to see that the wisdom which this 
war through the narrow channel of repentance instils 
into all of us finds its way even to the'most unprepared 
intellects. 


DISTRUSTING ONE ANOTHER. 
By IRENE 


J E meet, we talk much, and we agree that we 
want to win this war; a few of us add that it 
is drawing all classes together. We then push for the 
last seat in a ’bus and go home. To our family we 
point out the particular class which is behaving most 
unpatriotically, and prophesy that nothing will be the 
same after the war. In years of peace we have lost 
our trust in each other, and now we have no confi- 
dence that the same spirit moves us. We repeat that 
we are working for the same object, but our intelli- 
gence doubts it. We distrust the men in power. If 
the government of the country were in our hands, or 
under the guidance of our relations and a limited circle 
of friends, we should feel that, humanly speaking, 
every nerve was strained to defeat the Germans, but 
when the powers that be are not personally known to 
us we have our doubts. They may be as true-hearted 
and single-minded as ourselves, but we have no 
guarantee thereof. Perhaps under cover of war emer- 
gencies men are filling posts of honour better suited 
to our intelligence; perhaps others are increasing their 
riches, while we, although just as patriotic, are losing 
our income; yet others may be climbing into positions 
of safe comfort whence they will exclude us when we 
clamour to be let in. We fear our neighbour is not 
sacrificing enough to the common cause; how can we 
sympathise with a man who works for his private 
business instead of giving mind and body to the de- 
fence of his country—the land so simply and con- 
veniently bound up with our special interests? 

‘*You can’t trust anybody nowadays’’, is an 
opinion heard in all classes. The distrust of some 
takes the form of seeing spies in the lady in black 
spectacles who delivers the National Register papers, 
and the man living opposite who sits all day writing 
in his shirt-sleeves by electric light with all the 
shutters shut—presumably transparent shutters. Others 
believe this mutual distrust has been caused by the 
loss of personal intercourse between employer and 
employed, for which German-American methods of 
business are held responsible. A large company exists 
to make a profit from its workers with as low pay and 
as long hours as it has the power to enforce. The 
men say they are not to blame if they disregard the - 
company’s interests. If a master will work for his 
men the men will work for him. In a small English 
engineering firm doing Government work the master 
some time ago delayed the start of work for a quarter 
of an hour because one of his workers could not arrive 
punctually; in exchange all agreed to work fifteen 
minutes longer. The men say with pride that no com- 
pany would have done it, and the particular worker 
considered refuses to take work elsewhere at higher 

es. 

Distrust is bred by different aims. If a stranger’s 
advantage runs contrary to our own we suspect his 
honesty ; his covetousness may be the ruin of the land. 
England might survive the overthrow of our own type, 
but it is a peril we should do well to avert. We are 
willing to recognise any claim in reason after our own 
is satisfied, yet unfortunately we are generally met with 
ingratitude. It is pleasant to give, but unpleasant to 
give up, and men have a perverse joy in showing that 
our rights are their wrongs. They dislike asking a 
favour, whereas we take pleasure in granting it. Have 
we all persistently wanted our fellow-countrymen to 
receive the best that, according to their need and sta- 
tion, their country could give them? And if the 
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second-best be good enough for any section that sec- 
tion must have a different aim in life from the rest. For 
the moment the hope of England triumphant binds us 
together, but after the triumph what link is left us? 
The reward of our labours? We doubt the justice 


of the reward. Shall we each get a share? Will not | 


the strongest get the largest share? Will the fruit of 
our personal sacrifices be our personal losses? We 
distrust one another’s justice; what motive have we 
to be true in our dealings? 

After the war some foretell a violent revolution. 
When our hope is realised what remains to unite us? 
Universal Service, or every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost? But if Universal Service be 
only for the military defence of our country it will not 
help the middle-aged, the weak, the women. There 
is even now a tendency among women to value their 
work not for its worth, but because it has been done 
without the help of men; and the desire to help has 
with some developed into the desire to rule. Women 
find it so hard to acquire a sense of proportion, and 
to rejoice in their capabilities without denying or 
being ashamed of their limitations. There is a Uni- 
versal Service for the weak as well as the strong. 
From the Front soldiers write that we are fighting for 
Christianity and they are sure we shall win: is Chris- 
tianity our common aim? Has our distrust of one 
another come from the knowledge that in years of 
peace we have not always wished to be ‘‘ fellow-citizens 
of the household of God ”’? 


SISTE VIATOR. 
(From the Spanish.) 
Stop, Traveller, peruse the grave 
Of ‘‘ Nothing-Venture-Nothing-Have,”’ 
Who, pining for an isle remote, 
Dared not entrust himself afloat ; 
Who, to o’erstep the crawling tide, 
Ne’er dreamed of lengthening his stride ; 
Who waited by the river’s brink 
Until the stream should bring him drink ; 
Who the ripe clusters came to see, 
Then starved beneath the cherry tree— 
He left a world which others found, 


And others laid him in the ground. 
Morris BENT. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
IF GERMANY WINS !.—III. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—Although economic exhaustion is the most 
possible defeat that our side may suffer, we continue 
to spend on the necessaries of war about threefold 
more per man than the Germans do; and we are still 
at sixes and sevens over questions of thriftful disci- 
pline. Meanwhile Germany offers grateful thanks to 
those hysterical sections of our public who believe in 
voluntaryism at any price. 

You, Sir, month after month, while other editors 
were hesitating, not only cried out against the spurious 
volur.taryism that humiliated a great people, you gave 
reasons why it did a cumulative harm that would press 
upon the nation’s life and security for many years. 
Many newspapers are now repeating what you said 
during the early months of the war; and as regards 
the others, the let-us-never-see illusionists, they are as 
frenzied as ever in advocating their impolicy of fevered 
half-measures poisoned with a noisy and vulgar in- 
quisition called ‘‘ moral persuasion and pressure.’’ 
And they say that the British workman will never 
submit to the equity of a national discipline. So our 
country has not yet reached the beginning of social 
unity in the organisation of her resources. Myself, I 
would rather die than sit in the same room with 
several speakers and writers in this sense who, in war 
as in peace, have been praised by patriotic Germans. 
What Napoleon said of his folly in the Peninsula may 
be applied to the war of contrasts in British public 


‘ 


opinion and effort: it is an ulcer that drains our 
national strength. 

Add to this another fact : that our country alone has 
encouraged during the war a great rise of wages in 
the industrial army. How is the danger of this war 
to be visualised as fully as it ought to be when a great 
many workmen and their wives enjoy a prosperity 
beyond that of normal times? A Lancashire doctor in 
a letter to the ‘‘ Times ’’ says with familiar truth that 
this evil is perilous. Only a small percentage of the 
working classes has suffered enough to understand 
that our country and the British Empire have to choose 
between a difficult and ravaging victory and slow 
defeat and disintegration. Unity of action in war is 
impossible without unity of suffering and equity of - 
self-denial. Earned wealth in one workman’s cottage 
and doled-out charity in the cottage next door must 
be harmful to our public spirit. And sentimentality 
has played a very dangerous part in this matter. 
Public opinion, instead of declaring that national 
defence in our country had ever been a constitutional 
principle of national duty and honour, hurried at once 
to turn recruits into ‘‘ heroes’’ who flattered their 
native land by defending her life. 

Then, Sir, we have the indescribable curse of catch- 
words, those terrible rulers of British public opinion. 
Month after month the people have been hoodwinked 
by the word “‘ Attrition’’, which came into vogue from 
a busy and mischievous group of ‘‘ experts ’’ who have 
gloried in their unlimited ‘‘ cheeriness’’. For some 
reason or other the attrition of war has ranged itself 
as an ally on our side. Fools tell us so every day; 
and every day three or four London newspapers 
bemuse the public with an ‘‘ Enormous Slaughter of 
Germans’’. Seven months ago attrition destroyed 
the Austrian armies, according to our hopeful attri- 
tionists. Why scientific war should spare one side 
more than another is never explained. Soldiers from 
the Front have told both Houses of Parliament that 
attrition is a very impartial demon; and who is to 
know on which side it presses most cruelly over a 
period of several months? Let us suppose that it has 
taken the greatest tolls from Germany. But Germany 
has been the attacking side for thirteen months, and 
with attrition she has purchased conquests. These 
conquests must be recaptured, and then the attrition 
of attack will remain on our side. Overstrain cannot 
go on indefinitely : neither side can bear it after reach- 
ing a given point of sheer, accumulated misery and 
weakness. That Germany is alive to this fact we 
learn from her present efforts. She wants to over- 
whelm Russia before the coming of winter. Her aim 
is to avoid the attrition of an attack on both fronts at 
the same time. She desires to save her stay-at-homes 
from the casualties of a murderous retreat on both 
fronts, because she knows that the decisive factor in a 
long war is attrition at home, with its gathering effects 
on public opinion and resistance. Are we as a nation 
alert and wide-awake to the perils of social attrition? 

There will come a time, to one side or to both, when 
the financial burden alone in its social effects will not 
be counterbalanced by operations in the fields of war ; 
and the war being one between groups of Allies, and 
not between two countries, its dangers are all the 
more searching and incalculable, because they act 
unequally on the units of each group, with the result 
that the wealthiest Ally in each group has to finance 
her poorer consorts or else she must submit with them 
to a consumptive truce, a phthisis of exhaustion. So 
the war has to be considered in its relation to three 
factors : 

1. The Allies in each group are no stronger than 
their weakest partner ; 

2. The social and military failure of this weakest 
partner may show itself all at once, like the snapping 
of overstretched elastic; and 

3. The results of this collapse cannot be foreseen 
except by those who have received full warnings of its 
coming. 

Now, in relation to their wealth, if not also in rela- 
tion to their populations, France and Russia have 
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suffered materially to about the same extent as Ger- 
many and her stay-at-homes; morally they have 
suffered more, because they have felt in their vitals the 
scourge of invasion. As for Austria, she has suffered 
much more than her consort, and from the first she 
has been less militant in temper. It is Germany that 
keeps her afoot and in the fighting-lines. It is Austria 
who may defeat Germany. But the less we think 
about this possibility the better, since there are dangers 
enough and to spare on our own side. Those who 
shun responsibilities year after year have to bear at 
last a threefold burden: for the consequences of 
neglect have been piled upon evaded duties, and they 
interfere with the proper rescue of these duties. For a 
whole year our country has borne this threefold burden, 
struggling under it in her insular fashion ; and now her 
peril is evident to all the world. Though she has not 
yet solved her labour and recruiting problems, she has 
become suddenly the most essential partner in a mili- 
tary alliance ; her finance and the fortitude of her stay- 
at-homes must be for many a month to her Allies what 
her Allies have been to her during a whole year of 
military preparations. Her part now, and for the rest 
of this war, is to be both banker and backbone to her 
group of friends. 

Yet these facts are not at all clear to a great many 
of her populace. There is still a fool’s paradise in the 
air of our country. Idealists chatter still as if dreams 
and half-measures would win through at last to vic- 
tory; sedition is active still both in speech and in 
printed word; and appeals for private thrift are not 
understood as they ought to be, many sections of the 
public spending on pleasures and on semi-luxuries 
great sums weekly which should be lent on interest 
to our banker-country. Our Government, again, is 
much too large: it is a crowd of twenty-two debating 
minds, not a disciplined small Cabinet governed by the 
same convictions. That we have done many great 
things during the past year is evident; but no sensible 
person claims that they have been done in the best 
attainable manner or that they represent the best that 
could have been done at a smaller cost and with much 
less devious energy. To-day, beyond all doubt, the 
most urgent question of all is this: what if our 
country should defeat herself? 

The logical results of past and present efforts need 
not be a lost war, a creeping and decisive defeat; 
indeed, no such defeat at present can be presaged for 
either side in this grapple. Both sides, in fact, are 
face to face with the possibility of a corrupt truce, of 
a definitive stalemate; and Germany’s aim is to keep 
her territorial hostages so that a truce of exhaustion 
may leave her in a position of supremacy. Hence the 
British campaign in favour of National Service—sup- 
ported to-day by hosts of converts—is to us all the 
greatest military movement in the arena of war. Its 
one weakness now, as in the past, is the fact that its 
aims are indefinite. There is but one thing worth fight- 
ing for—namely, compulsive National Service for all 
men of the most effective military age. Many doctors 
regard forty as too old: but, whatever age may be 
fixed as the extreme limit for unwasteful endurance in 
the factory and in the field, let us all remember that 
men beyond the chosen limit can and will continue the 
genuine volunteering of the National Service Training 
Corps. Germany has raised a vast army of volun- 
teers: and so has France. 

One point more. What would be the ultimate 
results of a corrupt truce, with Germany still in posses- 
sion of her conquests? Should we have money enough 
to keep a necessary fleet and a necessary army? Do 
you suppose, Sir, that our pacifists and invertebrates 
would be less active after the War than they were 
during all the many years of Germany’s menace? You 
have followed in your reviews of recent books the 
sentiments and whimsies that cling still to those who 
look upon themselves as ethical leaders. You have 
served your country well in this matter as in many 
others: and you know that a corrupt truce would rob 
our country after the war of her real mainstay, the 
common sense of the returning armies, because our 


troops would find so much difficulty in obtaining work 
that they would lose all interest in other political prob- 
lems, with the result that fanatics and invertebrates 
would dominate the Government. Then Germany 
would earn her second chance. Little by little she 
would recover from the effects of the present war, 
and would make preparations for a final settlement 
with our country. It is the gift of prevision that we 
all need to-day therefore. Not only have we to defeat 
the German foe, we have also to save ourselves from 
the enemy in our midst—that is to say, from the busy 
cranks and faddists who do know precisely what they 
want, and do expect to rule again during the long 
reaction that this war will produce. Myself, I fear 
our invertebrates a great deal more than I dread the 
unity of the German people, because their power for 
evil is to our body social what gangrene is to a 
wounded soldier. 

If Germany wins, in any way whatever, we shall owe 
defeat to the gangrene of sentimental whimsies, and a 
false freedom. Our disciplined forces are unrivalled : 
while our free-and-easy forces are a national danger all 
day long. At any moment another great strike may 
prove again that money and morals are-apt to be 
strangers. An undisciplined love of cash may plunge 
us again into chaos. And then, Sir, let us continue to 
fear that habit of* make-believe which has been for 
many years as active in our politics as it is among 
children. Men talk as though our armies had been 
raised as simple volunteers, and not, many of them, as 
conscripts of crude insult and advertisement. Com- 
pulsion—a compulsion unsanctioned by law, indis- 
criminate and unjust, a damaging poacher in the fields 
of essential trades—has been active all day long for 
thirteen months. What we need now is a compulsion 
like that which our Allies employ—a quiet compulsion, 
decent, orderly, thriftful, equitable, national, and 
therefore friendly to self-respect. Nothing less than 
this can either free us from the peril of strikes, or 
marshal into disciplined use the last reserves of our 
four M’s: Men, Money, Merit, and Munitions. 

PRIpwIn. 


THE RAGING IN THE REICHSTAG. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
25 August 1915. 

Sir,—The recent furious and mendacious tirade of 
the German Chancellor in the Reichstag against Great 
Britain in general and Sir Edward Grey in particular 
is best answered by a German in that remarkable 
work J’accuse, the most damning indictment of the 
Kaiser, the Chancellor, and the pan-German party yet 
published. Germany has been steadily preparing for 
this war for a generation; her plot against Europe, 
and especially against Great Britain, was clearly de- 
fined not only by Bernhardi, Rudolf Martin, and many 
others, but by the Kaiser himself in his speech of 
June 1908 to his parasitical swashbucklers; her 
mobilisation was secretly ordered and was being 
carried out early in July 1914; preparations all over 
the world were being made for war by her in June 
1914. The German Chancellor, forced no doubt by 
the Deus ex machind, refused the conference of 
Powers proposed by Sir Edward Grey and accepted 
by all but Germany; that country and Austria also 
refused the extension of the 48 hours of the ultimatum 
of Austria to Serbia, and, lastly, the German Chan- 
cellor did not condescend to reply to Sir E. Grey’s 
last appeal that Germany should propose conditions 
under which a Conference might be called together to 
uphold the peace of Europe. Germany alone knew 
that- war was imminent, and she alone was ready to 
launch the storm, which no other Powers knew was 
coming or were prepared to meet. 

Bethmann-Hollweg’s very clumsy mendacity may 
be swallowed by the German people, as the drowning 
man clutches at a straw, but it will deceive no one 
else except the pro-German pacifists among us, whom 
Germany, our deadly enemy, delights to honour. 

Yours faithfully, Atrrep E. Turner. 
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OBLIGATORY MILITARY TRAINING. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
August 1915. 

Sir,—Time, it is affirmed, is one of the chief allies of 
this country in the war. Why, then, are we allowing the 
precious days, weeks, and months to pass without instituting 
a system of military training for all males between the ages 
of, say, 17 and 50? Two hours a day on three or four days 
of the week would in six months and without causing any 
undue interference with trade, business, or agriculture work 
wonders by improving the health and physique of the 
majority of the male population whilst inculcating habits of 
discipline; and nothing would be more likely to bring home 
to every individual in these islands the tremendous life-and- 
death struggle in which the country is engaged, and to cause 
labour ‘troubles to cease. 

These partially-trained men, as and when required, could 
be uniformed, armed, and otherwise equipped, and would 
very quickly complete their training for home service, and 
a large proportion would doubtless volunteer for service 
abroad. 

If considered necessary or expedient, a moderate sum 
might be paid to each man who puts in a minimum number 
of hours of attendance each week and attains a standard of 
efficiency within a fixed period. 

The existing Volunteer Training ape should be officially 
recognised and enrolled as an integral part of the defensive 
forces of the country. 

A mob of untrained, undisciplined men would, of course, 
be worse than useless for the purpose of resistance in case 
of invasion or raid, or, indeed, for any other military pur- 

se. 

"The scheme would in no way interfere with, but, on the 
contrary, would promote, voluntary enlistment in the Army. 

This would be following the splendid example of Australia 
and New Zealand, whose citizen soldiers are covering them- 
selves with glory, and there could be no more fitting memo- 
rial to the late Earl Roberts, who devoted the latest years of 
his long life to the strenuous advocacy of universal military 
training for this country. 

As we have been at war for more than twelve months and 
are spending every day upwards of four millions sterling, 
and daily from 1,000 to 2,000 of our bravest and best are 
being placed hors de combat, it behoves us not to lose a 
moment in putting forth the whole strength of our resources 
to grapple with the herculean task in front of us of bringing 
our enemy to his knees. 

To sum up, the following (among many other) advantages 
would accrue from the immediate adoption of a system of 
obligatory military training :— 

(1) No more precious time would be lost, and there is the 

greatest danger in further delays. 

(2) The enormous expense of calling up ‘to the Colours 
immediately all untrained men of military age would 
be saved, such men being a useless expense until they 
have been trained. 

(3) The difficulties of immediately providing accommoda- 
tion, uniforms, arms, and other equipment for recruits 
would be avoided. 

(4) There would be no undue interference with trade, 
business, or agriculture during this period of pre- 
liminary training. 

(5) The health and physique of the male population would 
be improved and habits of discipline inculcated. 

(6) The partly-trained men would quickly complete their 
training as soldiers, and be available for home service, 
and a large proportion would doubtless volunteer for 
service abroad. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
CITIZEN. 


THE WAR AND MUNICIPALITIES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
22 August 1915. 
Sir,—Anent my letter in last week’s issue, may I deal 
with the question this week as it affects London? 


| 


London is governed (sic) by the following :— 
(1) The L.C.C. 
(2) City Corporation. 
(3) The Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
(4) The Metropolitan Water Board. 
(5) Twenty-eight Borough Councils. 
(6) Thirty Boards of Guardians. 

What do the business men of London think of this chaos 
and its effects on the ratepayers? I would suggest :— 

First, the City be absorbed by the L.C.C. and the funds 
of the City Companies devoted to education. The chairman 
then should be known as “‘ the Lord Mayor of London ”’. 

Second, the Metropolitan Asylums Board should be 
absorbed by the L.C.C., and the members who are now co- 
opted be included in the L.C.C. The asylums and fever 
hospitals would be all under one authority then, resulting 
in a great annual saving and greater efficiency ! 

The twenty-eight borough councils should be absorbed by 
the L.C.C., and their members be added to that body. The 
present town halls could be used for the committees. The 
twenty-eight town clerks, the twenty-eight medical officers, 
and the twenty-eight borough treasurers would be then sub- 
ordinate officers of the L.C.C., with, of course, reduced 
salaries. Fifty per cent. of the clerical staffs would not be 
needed! The thirty boards of guardians should be reduced 
to one. The present unions might remain or new districts 
made for relief committee purposes. The economy that 
would result here must be apparent to all having experience. 
There are now thirty clerks to the unions, thirty assistant 
clerks and their enormous clerical staffs. But it is not 
only here where the saving would be effected, but in the 
contracts, etc., etc. The Law of Settlement, that lawyer’s 
paradise of the Poor Law, would be inoperative. The mem- 
bers of the Asylums Board are now not direct representatives 
of the ratepayers, but as members of the L.C.C. they would 
be. The same almost applies to the members of the twenty- 
eight borough councils, seeing so few people take the trouble 
to vote. 

Only sufficient members of the Asylums Board and the 
borough councils need, of course, be added to the L.C.C. to 
man the local committees. 

The exigencies of your space prevent my amplifying the 
above heads any further in this letter; if you or your readers 
would like me to go further into the question in another 
letter, I should be more than pleased to do so. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. R. Gawen Gooay. 


‘BOUGHT WITH A PRICE.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvirw. 
The Elms, 
High Easter, Chelmsford, 
22 August 1915. 

Sir,—There is a feeling in many minds to-day which can 
perhaps best be expressed in the familiar words of St. Paul, 
“Ye are not your own, for ye are bought with a price”. As 
we read the deeds at the Front; as we read the lists of those 
*“dead on the Field of Honour ’”’; as we look into their 
strong young faces in the illustrated papers, full of promise 
of health and happiness and length of days, the words ring 
in our ears, “‘ Ye are bought with a price ”’. 

It is good for us, it brings us the sense of humbleness of 
heart, the sense of being brought face to face with some- 
thing greater far than anything we have ever yet approached 
in our lives. It brings us to a sense of the sacredness of all 
the common things of daily life for which these men died. 
Our very right to live has been challenged. Our right of 
simple decency and self-respect; the safety and honour of 
our homes, our wives, our children have been threatened; all 
those ways of common life that once we hardly valued have 
suddenly become imperilled and therefore very precious to 
us. It has all been challenged, and, before we were hardly 
aware of it, it had been paid for. All this, let us remember 
it, has been bought with a price. 

Since a year ago men, harmless citizens like ourselves, 
have been placed against a wall and shot. Women, their 
wives and mothers, have been driven to cleanse their blood 
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spilt on the path. All the slowly built-up reserves and REVIEWS. 
decencies of life have been torn away by rough, violent hands. es 
Life has suddenly become naked, hideous, savage, bestial, THESE ARE MEN HONOURABLE IN THEIR 
indescribable. To-day we learn there are no rights save those GENERATION.”’ 


purchased by the sword and paid for in human lives. All the 
rights of man and woman, the holiest and the most un- 
worthy, are jumbled together and bought with a price: the 
right of a man to his honour, of a woman to her self-respect ; 
the right of some miners and engineers to strike; the right 
of some few unworthy rich to squander life and money in 
dubious haunts; the opportunity of our rulers to atone for 
the selfishness and blindness of politicians in past days—all 
these things have had to be paid for. Not by the men and 
women kept secure, not by the miners and engineers them- 
selves, not. by the politicians, but by the unknown, un- 
remembered deaths of countless brave men. 

A growing sense is coming over us in England that we are 
living, and our homes and loved ones are safe, because 
another has died. It is most literally true, and to realise it 
fully must vitally change our whole lives. 

Perhaps the knowledge will show us too that New England 
of which these men saw the vision as they died. 

Perhaps it may teach us that life is still ours to work out 
that ideal of theirs and ours; to live for it as they have 
died for it. 

The England that is to be, which perhaps they by their 
very sacrifice and death have alone made possible, and 
which we by our sacrifice and life have to make real. 

So only shall we raise a memorial commensurate with their 
heroic deaths; not perishable in gold or bronze or stone, but 
imperishable in the lives of men made better. This trust 
they have left to us and no man can now live to himself, for 
we are no longer our own, for we are “bought with a 
price ”’. Yours faithfully, 

H. J. MARSHALL. 


THE IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
The Ford, Chobham, 
18 August 1915. 

S1r,—The Imperial Cancer Research Fund has issued its 
thirteenth annual report. Nothing of the slightest interest 
to the unfortunate sufferers from the disease can be found 
in it. No suggestion of the most distant prospect of any 
cure or preventive emerges from all the thirteen years of 
dreary propagation of the disease through countless thou- 
sands of living animals. 

Next to the propagation of the disease the officials of the 
Fund show their greatest activity in the invention of a 
terrific nomenclature, for in one breath they speak of ‘‘ The 
hemolytic, cytolitic, precipitating, and agglutinating charac- 
ters of the iminune sera ”’, and they exclaim ‘“‘ The optimum 
temperature of enzyme action which had been shown to be 
constant under widely varying concentrations of substrate 
and enzyme, proved to be extremely sensitive to slight altera- 
tions in the hydrogen-ion concentration of the active 
mixture 

’ This kind of information is not calculated to fill the public 
with enthusiastic hope. 

The Imperial Cancer Research Fund, apparently, does 
nothing apart from vivisection and the artificial propagation 
of the disease. They actually speak of their ‘‘ routine 
inoculations ’’ and of ‘‘ the propagation of our valuable series 
of tumours ”’. 

To persons other than vivisectors it is manifest that if a 
particular method of search for a cure has been prosecuted 
for thirteen years in vain, it is time to try some other method 
and abandon the one thus proved to be entirely fruitless; 
but vivisection narrows the mind and renders those who 
practise it so dull of apprehension that they cannot perceive 
what is obvious to everyone else. 

How utterly bankrupt of public sympathy this work has 
become is clearly demonstrated by the fact that in the twelve 
months reported upon only ninety-two contributors, dead 
or alive, to its funds could be found in all the wide world. 

Your obedient servant, 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


“A Bundle of Memories.’ By Henry Scott Holland. 
Wells Gardner. 7s. 6d. net. 


(REVIEWED By BisHop FRODSHAM.) 


Cae SCOTT HOLLAND has many gifts. He 
adds to them all that most excellent one of 
charity. This book is a case in point. The men 
around whom his memory plays were all honourable in 
their generation. And of these he prefers to speak 
good or to be silent. He is discriminating in praise, 
although he seldom condemns. Indeed, his attitude 
towards his fellow-men is not unlike that assigned to 
the Great Teacher in an Arabic legend. He would 
say of a dead dog by the wayside: ‘‘ See what white 
teeth! They are like pearls ’’. 

In the first article there is a vivid verbal picture 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne—the most vivid 
picture of the poet in his latter days that ever has been 
written. To one reviewer it seemed cruel to paint 
that strange, pathetic figure twitching silently along 
Putney Hill on its daily journey to the ‘‘ Rose and 
Crown’”’ for a pot of porter. If this were all the 
picture it might be even brutal. It is not all. We 
are made to see those “fine grave eyes above the 
elusive chin, and the splendid brow’’. We are shown 
the hideous surroundings of the life of the poet of 
beauty—the suburban villa where for thirty years he 
lived like a bourgeois and thought like a god. The whole 
picture is not cruel. It is infinitely tender. What is 
more, it makes us pitiful to see how little the poet 
asked to make him happy. And when we realise 
how domestic and quiet his life was, how deep was 
his love for his mother, how abiding his attachment 
to the memory of his boyhood home, how passionate 
and pure his adoration of childhood, we are inclined 
to revise our own harsh judgments of one whose light 
appeared to fail the men of his generation. At first 
Swinburne shook the heart of youth with the magic of 
his words. Then his music lost its great power and 
his politics became an acrid scream. Bishop Stubbs, 
another shrewd and kindly observer, judged Swinburne 
to be not a man of strong or vehement passions, but 
of intense intellectual imagination. Like a celebrated 
Irish barrister who spoke best when he was unfettered 
by facts, he wrote most vividly of things which he 
had never personally experienced. This thought may 
beget not, perhaps, less condemnation of the goatish 
beauty of an early volume of poems, but a juster 
appreciation of the poet. If Swinburne had been a 
man of vehement passions he might never have 
written as he did, or he might have suffered a sorrow 
for his past like John Donne. He might have written 
as John Donne subsequently wrote of his earlier 
poems. But in any case Canon Scott Holland makes 
us think not of these things, but of Swinburne’s 
abiding gift to his country—a revelation of what words 
can be made to do. 

With the best type of men their professions are 
only secondary considerations. What fine soldiers 
Frederick Temple and George Augustus Selwyn 
would have made! But is there not always a 
haunting similarity in the attitude of mind of the 
best soldiers and the best parsons? Why is it 
that so many distinguished officers have been sons of 
the vicarage? Why is it that some of the saintliest 
ecclesiastics have brought to the priestly office the 
training of the army? These are not fanciful 
questions, nor are they very difficult to answer. 
Canon Scott Holland remembers vividly the magnetic 
power of leadership that Temple possessed, a power 
only equalled, in his experience, by that of Gladstone. 
Speaking in the plainest possible language, and of the 
simplest things, Temple could ‘‘ shake the souls of 
his hearers with a violence and a passion which was 
unlike anything else in the whole wide world’’. This 
power was not inhuman. For all his ruggedness 


tears were always near to one who had given himself 
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to his Master with the complete surrender of a little 
child. ‘‘ The whole heart of religion was in him.”’ 

Selwyn was another great man who would have 
done well anywhere and at anything. He was born 
in the middle of another great war. What a superb 
output of men England had then! Will it be repeated 
in this war—one wonders? Vigorous, handsome, 
forceful, large hearted and large brained, Selwyn 
swayed the imagination of the Maoris by a certain 
magic in his presence as well as by his dauntless 
courage. The story of how he prevented the sons of 
the Red Ditch from joining in the Maori war is a good 
one, and worth telling over and over again. They had 
no quarrel with the British, but they were restive and 
argumentative. If England had joined in the Crimean 
war, a war that concerned the Russians and the Turks 
primarily, why should not they intervene on behalf of 
their friends? The Bishop could not parry this home 
thrust. ‘‘ Then it was that, throwing all his argu- 
ments to the winds, he danced out and sang: 


‘ Ka tangi te ronniko, 

Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home!’ 
until all the sons of the Red Ditch were singing it too; 
and, in singing it, sang themselves home.’’ There is 
a fine humility about the best men, as well as a child- 
like directness in their religious faith. The Maoris 
have a poetic simplicity of diction and thought. Some 
of them once sent greeting to their friend, who was 
then Bishop of Lichfield. Their mountains and waters, 
they wrote, spoke to them of all the Bishop had done 
for his children, of all he was to them. Quick as 
thought Selwyn wired his reply : ‘‘ Give God the glory. 
As for this man, we know that he is a sinner ’’. 

Although Canon Scott Holland’s memories are 

clustered mostly around the quiet great dead, his 
bundle contains something more. There is a perfectly 
charming dream of the island of Innisfree, where 


peace comes dropping slow, 

Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the 

cricket sings ; 
There midnight’s all a-glimmer, noon a purple glow, 

And evening full of the linnet’s wings ’’. 

Then we are made to remember the days when 
England was at peace indeed, but when, “‘ sick with 
dismal fatigue,’’ London discovered, through Peter 
Pan, that it still possessed the immortal secret of child- 
hood. Then we are shown how to listen for the 
prophetic undertone beneath the reckless Gallic gaiety 
of Edmund Rostand’s ‘‘ Chanticler’’. Will man, who 
has stumbled upon the stage of the world-drama with 
his guns and snares, prove himself as great as poor 
Chanticler? His vanities, too, are dying out; will he 
be great enough to be transfigured by his own 
humiliation? Then we are told how to escape from 
the idle terror of the Doldrums—not those Doldrums 
that scared the soul out of the Ancient Mariner. 

Canon Scott Holland, when he is in this vein, treats 
his readers—the similarity occurs to him also—much 
as Shelley electrified a sleepy coach-load of passengers 
by earnestly and suddenly inviting a stout lady at his 
side : 

‘* For God’s sake let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings ”’. 


He will not submit to dullness and gloom. He will 
not seek a watery satisfaction, as some folk can, by 
making himself and others miserable. He smiles at 
us when he leads us to the heart of things; and the 
heart of things—so much this war has taught us—is 
infinitely simple and near to the common interests of 
life. 

‘* A Bundle of Memories’’ was written before the 
war. The publishers tell us that the author feared that 
the book might appear incongruous ‘‘ in the face of the 
present realities’. Such a fear was superfluous. The 
book rests us because it deals with present realities. 
The daily newspapers deal with exterior details ad 
nauseam. We read the papers with avidity because 
the details fascinate us even while they weary us 
almost to tears. We turn from them to this book in 


Russias into the sombre shades of the Kremlin. 
‘* After the example of my forebears’’, he said, ‘‘ I 
desire to strengthen the spiritual resources of my 
soul’’. It is a good thing for us, because the times 
are evil, to read of men honourable in their generation 
who faced the world bravely because they had 
principles to act as wardens to their souls. 


FIGHTING THE FLY. 


“The House Fly.” 
1s. net. 
HE reduction of the death-rate through the sup- 
pression of some of the most terrible prevalent 
diseases seems likely to depend on the more or less 
rigour with which the house fly will be treated in the 
future. During the last fifteen years extensive and 
thoroughly scientific experiments, carried out by public 
authorities and individual entomologists and hygienists, 
have demonstrated absolutely that the house fly is the 
most effective carrier of typhoid, all varieties of tuber- 
culosis, so-called consumption, of cholera, of anthrax, 
and of most of the intestinal diseases which make the 
death-rate of infants so excessively high. An educated 
person is really no longer excusable for being ignorant 
of the fly peril; and no humane or serious person, 
being informed of it, could treat it frivolously or in- 
differently. For the uneducated this much at least may 
be said, that it is only within very recent years that 
even learned hygienists have become aware of the 
death-dealing functions of the house fly. The destruc- 
tion of the poor is partly their poverty and partly their 
ignorance, chiefly perhaps the latter; and their ignor- 
ance in this matter inflicts more dreadful sufferings and 
loss on them than almost anything else one could put 
one’s finger on. If all the miseries of body and mind, 
and the pecuniary losses from which they thus suffer, 
were estimated, it would be shown that their ignor- 
ance of the true character of the house fly would 
account for a very great part. Educated people with 
a sense of philanthropy would not find it easy to do 
more good than by organising instruction for the lower 
classes as to the foul and filthy character and death- 
dealing ravages of the house fly. It is a hopeful sign 
that scientific men like Mr. Fitzsimons are taking this 
matter in hand and writing popular books such as this. 
They can treat with indifference the sort of ridicule 
which once attacked an unfortunate Member of Par- 
liament on account of his Verminous Persons Bill. 
The house fly is no matter for laughter, but a deadly 
peril; and one might as well be tickled with the humour 
of enteric or cholera as at the idea of taking the house 
fly seriously. 

No time could be better than the present for press- 
ing this subject on public attention. It is eminently 
a subject for war time. If flies are not treated 
seriously in peace there is no lack of attention to them 
now during war. To keep off flies from armies is 
one of the greatest problems the military medical 
authorities are confronted with. To keep down flies 
means to keep down enteric and cholera, which killed 
more soldiers than the guns in wars not far distant. 
In South Africa it was proved that the chief carriers of 
enteric were flies; and the common house fly was, and 
is, the most dangerous of all. The house fly is cosmo- 
politan, almost ubiquitous. Other flies may be termed 
local in comparison; he or she, and especially she, is 
everywhere pestilential and a loathsome carrier of 
death in dreadful shapes. In the Russo-Japanese War 
the Japanese medical service reduced disease in their 
armies to a minimum because it appreciated the 
disease-carrying faculty of the house fly; the fly that 
swarms in our towns and villages; not any rare 
creature of a dreaded mysterious nature, but one 
known with the familiarity of everyday knowledge, 
and even with a sort of affection, from its association 
with the house. This sentiment is possible because 
the house fly is not visibly and directly dangerous. 
It has needed the dramatic experience of war to teach 


By F. W. Fitzsimons. Longmans. 


much the same spirit that sent the Czar of all the | even scientific entomologists and hygienists of the part 
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flies play in carrying disease. America first acquired 
this experience in 1898 during the Spanish-American 
War. The army was seriously crippled as a fighting 
machine owing to the ravages of enteric or typhoid 
and camp diarrhoea. A Commission was appointed 
of leading medical men, and house flies were found 
to have been the principal carriers of infection by 
swarming over the fecal matter in the pits and then 
visiting the food of the soldiers at the mess tents. 
The function of the house fly is simply that of a carrier 
of disease bacteria. It is not a biting fly, and it is 
incapable of piercing the skin as some other flies do. 
It does not, like the mosquito, directly transfer disease 
into the blood; and there is no mystery attractive to 
the entomologist in any phase of its life-history, such 
as is the case with some other flies who pass a stage 
in the bodies of their victims, as happens with those 
which produce malaria and sleeping sickness or some 
diseases of horses and sheep. Whatever the real 
cause of the disease may be, it is not the house fly; 
but given the origin, say infected water, then most 
of the carrying of the disease will be by the house fly. 
The military evidence is summed up by Mr. Fitz- 
simons thus: Two-thirds of the diseases which laid 
low the men in the various military camps, the people 
in the besieged towns, and in the refugee camps during 
the South African War were caused by the infection 
being carried on and in the bodies of flies, and 
especially of house flies. 

There seems to be nothing beneficial to set off against 
the general foulness and repulsiveness of their breed- 
ing places and habits and their transmission of disease. 
If they were eliminated altogether this would upset 
no balance of nature. Apparently the house fly 
is a particular evolution dependent entirely on the 
special insanitary conditions with which human beings 
surround themselves. Apart from man it might exist 
in moderate numbers and do some scavenging; but 
it is quite an incompetent scavenger in view of the 
artificial environment man creates for himself in town 
and country. As man produces foulnesses quite 
beyond the fly’s inadequate resources, man alone can 
devise the means for his own cleanliness and for rid- 
ding himself at the same time of the pestiferous crea- 
ture. Sanitation is the first and last word in this 
matter; and it is surrounded with many difficulties. 
Theoretically, entomologists, chemists, and sanitary 
authorities know exactly what should be done to pre- 
vent the breeding of fiies. If it were possible for them 
to do what military authorities would do on an out- 
break of typhoid or cholera in the camp, the day of the 
house fly and the diseases it spreads would soon be 
over. But in civil life both town and country inherit 
sanitary systems from the times of ignorance, and it 
must be the work of years and of great cost to remove 
and replace them. In town and country alike pecu- 
niary interests and inertness are obstructive. Agri- 
culture looks to the town for much of its supply of 
manure; and the most valuable of it is that from 
the stables. It is generally accumulated in towns in 
heaps, and these are the most prolific breeding places 
of flies. Though the motor may have reduced the 
number of horses kept in towns, a walk through the 
mews will still discover the time-honoured manure 
heap; as primitive a method of storing as the manure 
heap of the country. The destruction of town refuse 
by burning is effective, but horse manure is too valu- 
able to be burned. There are effective sanitary 
methods of storing it which scientists are prepared to 
prove would be, in fact, more economical in the long 
run, though more expensive at first. The manure loses 
much of its quality by exposure. A method which would 
prevent this loss would repay its cost in increased 
crops, at the same time that it would prevent flies 
from breeding. Apart from the question of the 


diseases spread among men, it deserves the considera- 
tion of farmers whether some expense in exterminating 
flies would not be recouped by saving stock from their 
The 


irritation and from certain well-known diseases. 


irritation is not only a fact which spoils the pleasure 
of a country walk unless one is hardened to the sight, 
but it affects the condition of stock. Bringing home 
such considerations as these to the agriculturist might 
aid the sanitary movement which has for its primary 
object the destruction of flies as carriers of disease. 
Probably this movement will be checked while the war 
lasts. It was becoming prominent shortly before the 
war began in connection with the national movement 
to extirpate or reduce tuberculosis. In the meantime 
the best that can be done is to spread information 
amongst all classes by such popular books as Mr. Fitz- 
simons’s. There are numerous books on the fly, some 
more technical in their entomology than this, but none 
better for showing up the true character of the house- 
fly as a death carrier. An educated public opinion would 
easily be persuaded to undertake whatever expense 
would have to be incurred for its suppression. It 
would be true economy, even with a war debt, to reduce 
the economic loss from preventable diseases it spreads. 
Especially economical would be the preservation of 
infant life to nations whose populations for the future 
are now so heavily mortgaged. 


A SURVIVOR OF THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL. 


“The World in Conflict.” By L. T. Hobhouse, D.Litt. 
Martin-White Professor of Sociology in the Univer- 
sity of London. Fisher, Unwin. 1s. net. 

HIS little book contains eleven articles contributed 
in the spring of this year to the ‘‘ Manchester 

Guardian’. They belong to that school of speculators 

whose opinions are never tanned by sun and hardship 

in open-air adventure. Mainly it is a school of valetu- 
dinarians; and much of its teaching implies that 
maiden-hair ferns and the intensive culture of plants 
have a virtue not to be found on bleak mountains, 
among wind-twisted pines and other gallant trees with 
a tragic past and present. One characteristic of this 
school is a plenitude of ardent conviction unsupported 
by enough evidence. Very few of its arguments are 
followed to their last consequences ; and few of its facts 
have their origin explained. Thus, for example, Pro- 
fessor Hobhouse notes a decline in European morals 

from the years of the Armenian massacres, 1894-96, 

when six great Christian Powers burked the claims of 

common decency. But Professor Hobhouse does not 
say why the European Concert, so called, was a failure. 

One reason was the rapid rise of Prussia and the 

formation of the aggressive German Empire, which on 

several occasions had flouted and suppressed the 
equities of defence in European statesmanship. Next, 

Germany waited alertly for another forward move. 

France was in her way, and two little neutral States— 

Holland and Belgium—were superior to her in the 

natural might of strategic seaports and tidal rivers. 

Third, politics in the British Isles drifted ever more 

and more into mobocracy. Their bodies wished to 

rule their brain. Later in his book Prof. Hobhouse, 
in an explanation that reads like a half-apology, views 
aggressive Germany from her own standpoints ; but it 
is enough to say that Germany has tried to be new 
champagne in the old bottles of European States, and 
that some of the old bottles have refused to be 
exploded. For the rest, Turkey’s allies were (1) social 
disunion in each of the Christian Powers; (2) the 
rivalries of these Powers; (3) just fear of a vast 

European war; and (4) the plots and plans of German 

foresight. 

Professor Hobhouse admits that the present war 
‘‘ was not a bolt from the blue ’’, that “‘ it was rather 
the bursting of a long-gathered storm”’. Yet he shows 
no indignation over the apathy of his countrymen 
during the long period of Germany’s warnings. In- 
deed, he refers with much pride to the raising of 
armies after the ‘‘ long-gathered storm ’’ had broken. 
This terrible fact he seems to regard as a proof that 
bad years had produced no physical decadence in our 
countrymen. Professor Hobhouse ought to study the 
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huge percentage of young men who are physically unfit 
according to the average military standard. Though 
history is bestrewn with dead States and Empires, he 
writes an article to ridicule what he calls ‘‘ the cant of 
decadence ’’. ‘‘ There are good things in civilisation 
which are often threatened with decay ’’, says he, ‘‘ but 
physical vigour, courage and enterprise are the last 
qualities to be seriously damaged’’. There is some 
truth in this, no doubt; for if the sentimentalism of the 
last fifty years had been as harmful to British pluck 
as it was to British politics, what less than a miracle 
could have saved us during the past year? If Pro- 
fessor Hobhouse would clear his own mind of cant, 
instead of referring to the ‘‘cant’’ of those men 
whose vigilance, ridiculed for years, has become at best 
the vigilance of all reputable citizens, he would see 
clearly that many of our difficulties to-day ought not 
to exist. 

In his article on ‘‘ The Idea of Law’’ Professor 
Hobhouse makes a good many acute remarks, but he 
fails to see that an age of pitiless industrialism cannot 
possibly be an age of genuine progress. He believes 
that Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘ pessimism’’ chronicled the 
beginning of a change in our country’s attitude to life 
and its problems. This, of course, is bad history. 
The change had begun even in the time of Pitt, and 
it was very active in the days of Dickens and Thackeray 
and Charles Reade, who did not enjoy their own 
times, Only tradesmen and illusionists looked upon 
the Victorian age as progressive socially. To enslave 
mankind to machines, and to people vast townships 
with factory ‘‘ hands ’’, is what Bunyan would call “a 
frenzy distemper ’’; it means a scurried multiplication 
of human lives, not a noble improvement of human life 
and its prospects. 

The article called ‘‘ The Revolt ’’ is valuable, but it 
could have been summarised into a brief paragraph. 
‘‘In our iron time of doubts, disputes, distractions, 
fears’’, few have understood that rebellions against 
custom and convention and distress will ever need as 
their controller a wise discipline. The most difficult 
problem of modernity is to balance free thought and 
enterprise with the discipline that preserves the good 
in all inherited things. When this check of discipline 
is absent we get wilful crazes in the arts and wild 
egoisms in political movements, as in Syndicalism and 
anti-nationalism. Many dreamers regard nationality 
as the greatest foe to concord and progress. As well 
suppose that the division of a State into families is 
harmful to social friendliness and morality. Mankind 
has shown its most active originality in its languages, 
in its dialects, and in its national sentiments and habits. 
And those who believe that sameness among peoples 
would be a friend to tranquillity have no knowledge at 
all of natural lessons. Contrasts produce the finest 
harmonies, and infinite variation is the most harmonic 
charity. Professor Hobhouse, in his relation to 
nationalism, is a great deal more reasonable than many 
another ‘‘ idealist’’, but he does not praise the best 
point of all in a true national sentiment—namely, its 
alert, militant honour, its thoroughbred courage and 
conviction. To be ready for a good fight in a good 
cause is a joy that beautifies the mean drudgery of 
material enterprise. How terrible the world would be 
if financial battles were never interrupted by an aggres- 
sive nation! Foreign enmity has ever been hailed 
with joy after a generation of undisturbed social 
contest. ‘‘It makes men hate one another’’, says 
Shakespeare of peace; and honeymoons between 
nations are as quarrelsome as other honeymoons. 

Professor Hobhouse dares to say that British Im- 
perialism at the time of the Boer War was akin to 
German Imperialism; and he sings the praise of the 
old Manchester school, so that his politics often look 
woebegone as battered veterans. He fails to see that 
Free Trade can never be just until all the countries in 
the world have the same rate of wages and the same 
material needs to be purchased at the same cost. 
Free Trade is excellent for monopolies; it cannot hold 
its own for long against developing rivals protected 
by tariffs. To be tariffed in Germany and to receive 
German commodities free was to help Germany to 


finance her next aggressive war. Trade has no morals 
in the aggregate: it is a routine of self-interest flanked 
by profits on one side and by bankruptcy on the other. 
Professor Hobhouse tries to invest trade with some 
ideal graces, just as cooks with dainty dishes try to 
make us forget the brutality of hunger. And he writes 
thoughtfully on the federation of Europe; but he 
forgets to tell us how the party antagonisms even in 
one and the same State can be reconciled. 


A LEGION OF ANGELS. 


“A Faith for the Firing Line.” By E. A. Burroughs. 
Nisbet and Co., Ltd. 6d. net. 


VERY man, it may be said, is a mystic of sorts, 
since none is without intuitions of spiritual 
things. The mystical or spiritual is so surely a part of 
human nature that there is no holding it apart from 
the world. It breaks in upon all that is of the world 
and bids us perceive and reach out to a beyond. ‘‘ We 
are driven to feel’’, declares the writer of this small 
suggestive book, ‘‘ that into every life, however in- 
sensible and prosaic outwardly, the spiritual is meant 
to come, and does in fact come, though it be by a back 
door’’. Natural things have spiritual uses. ‘‘ The 
services of natural things’’, says Traherne, “ are 
spiritual ’’. For what is it to love, to mourn, to appre- 
hend earthly beauty but to awaken impulses of the 
spiritual? And what is it to awaken these but to hunger 
and thirst for the unattainable, to ‘‘cry for the 
moon ’’, to experience a travail of soul that, however 
aroused, can never be ended or satisfied by natural 
things? ‘‘God’’, said S. Augustine, ‘‘ made us for 
Himself, and we can only rest in Him’”’, 

Natural things and divine should not be separable. 
Our Allies of the Roman and Greek Churches live this 
truth better than we do if it be not that they under- 
stand it better. Earth cannot be separated from 
Heaven. It is merely on the lower plane. Nor may 
the natural and spiritual selves in man—corresponding 
to the two worlds—be held apart. The natural is 
just on the lower plane. ‘‘ The spiritual self’’, says 
Mr. Burroughs, ‘‘ may not often have its say, but 
when it does it has a strange way of making it clear 
to us that it is the higher and the intended leader ”’. 
The spiritual is necessary, and it is near. He empha- 
sises : 


‘* Heaven fades away before our eyes, 

Heaven fades within our heart 

Because in thought our heaven and earth 
Are cast too far apart. 

Though heaven’s above and earth’s beneath, 
Yet are they both one state, 

And each the other with sweet skill 
Doth interpenetrate. 

For God is never so far off 
As even to be near.”’ 


‘*To feel that his base for supplies and reinforce- 
ment is always within reach, and moves alongside of 
him—that ’’, continues the writer, inspiringly, ‘‘ is the 
one conviction that can encourage a man to set out 
along the higher path when, all around him, are still 
spread out the familiar uninspiring landscapes of his 
lower sphere of existence. And that... is just 
what the Christian doctrine of God designed to enable 
a man to feel’’. 

In the day that is come upon the world—the ‘‘ Tag ”’ 
of utmost, unestimated forces of evil, the day, also, 
when “‘ everything but God is uncertain around ’’—it 
behoves the individual to consider and weigh his per- 
sonal religion whether it may carry himself and his 
country through and beyond this crisis of their lives. 
For each ones does, in a true sense, bear the burden 
of his country in himself. Individuality is or should 
be solidarity in the making. ‘‘ Solidaire, qui fait que 
de plusieurs personnes chacune est obligé directément 
au payement de la somme totale.’’ Lacordaire com- 
ments upon the definition in its application to per- 
sonal religion: ‘‘ To be fully persuaded of this’’, he 
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says, ‘‘ is the secret of all fervent prayer”’. Not long 
before his death Lord Roberts, we are told, wrote to a 
friend : ‘‘ We have got the men, we have got the guns, 
we have got the money ; what we now want is a nation 
on its knees”’. Is it not conceivable that a general 


acceptance of the last warning of our great patriot 


might wisely and profitably be made? 

‘‘A Faith for the Firing Line’’ makes appeal to 
those who “‘ either in person or by proxy are in the 
firing line these days’’. The booklet is of a convenient 
pocket size. It is introduced by Sir Evelyn Wood 
with a pertinent foreword. Differing religious tempera- 
ments and schools of thought could scarcely quarrel 
with its argument and conclusions. 


VERSE IN VARIETY. 


“Swords and Ploughshares.’ By John Drinkwater. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 2s. 6d. net. 

“Trradiations.”” By J. G. Fletcher. “ Interflow.” 
By Geoffrey Faber. ‘‘Some Imagist Poets: an 
Anthology.” Constable, 2s. net each. 

“Poems.” By Oliver W. F. Lodge, Birmingham: 

. Ss. 6d. net. 

“Trish Eclogues.” By Edward E. Lysaght. Dublin: 
Maunsel. 3s. net. 

HE revival of belief in modern English poetry 

has not yet spent its force. A list of the writers 

of verse whose work gains the dignity of book form 
would certainly run to several hundred names, but only 

a few dozen of them can be said to be as much as 

vaguely famiiiar even to those who try to follow the 

currents of contemporary literature. Among those of 
whom we have to deal here, Mr. Drinkwater certainly 
has the largest reputation. He has always delighted 
in high endeavour and majestic themes. Probably he 
would let his claims to honour rest on his ‘‘ Cromwell ’’, 
but we must confess to preference for his simpler 
work, and particularly for his lyrics of the countryside. 

Happiest he seems to us when he writes of ‘‘ Warwick 

woods ’’, ‘‘ the bells of Avon’s town’’, or ‘*‘ Mamble 

. . as lazy as the name"’. His delight in these— 
in England of the English—is very grateful in time of 
war, more grateful perhaps than his songs of battle, 
dirge, or rhetoric. His style displays a fine person- 
ality, but only once or twice do his war-verses suggest 
absolute spontaneity. 

Of the Imagist poets, to whose number belongs Mr. 
J. G. Fletcher, we cannot help feeling some suspicion. 
They revel in prefaces, and their verse seems to be the 
mere bud from which a manifesto is to bloom. Most 
of them seem more interested in theories of poetry than 
in life or in poetry itself. Mr. Fletcher, who has a 
volume to himself as well as contributing to the 
anthology, is, presumably, an important member of the 
group whose first tenet it is ‘‘ to use the language of 
common speech, but to employ the exact word, not the 
nearly exact, not the merely decorative word”’. If, 
indeed, he talks as he writes, he must have taken 
lessons in elocution, for his polysyllables take our 
breath away. And does he really think it necessary, 
or even advisable, to write about ‘‘ the inexhaustible 
infinite’’? Does he think the phrase comes within 
the four corners of tenet No. 1 of the Imagists? 
Mr. Aldington, another of the group, blasts with 
vigour, and is altogether more amusing ; but Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence is the only one of them who rises above the 
ordinary level of the poetaster in anything but eccen- 
tricity. Knowing the latter’s novels, we were pre- 
pared for distinction and beauty in his poems, and 
were by no means disappointed. 

Mr. Faber and Mr. Lodge are writers who both 
appear to be free from the influences of any modern 
clique or school, and there is consequent freedom 
from affectations in their work. The former, it 
seems, is somewhat troubled by rival theories, but he 
manages to go his own way gaily enough, even if he 
does not go very far. His graphic skill is consider- 
able, though he does not use it as often as he might. 
Now and then he gives a remarkably vivid picture, 


for he scarcely strikes us as an original or particu- 
larly deep thinker. Mr. Lodge’s book, ‘certainly, 
would be more acceptable if it contained less matter. 
Its author has a dangerously facile pen, leading him 
at times into trivialities, but his best work is good. 
To some extent he has been swayed by William 
Morris, but he has caught a great deal of the spirit of 
the Cavaliers, and everything he writes is uniformly 
graceful. Mr. Lodge and Mr. Faber both appear to 
be young, and their future verses may be watched 
with sympathy and interest. Far more definite is the 
message we can find in Mr. Lysaght’s ‘“‘ Irish 
Eclogues’’. Here we have a poet with a big joy in 
life, and one plainly who neither knows nor cares 
whether the fad of the moment is to eschew capital 
letters at the beginning of lines or rhymes at the end 
of them. He sings because singing is a pleasure to 
him, and he sings of what he knows—of his farm, 
and of the men and beasts on it, and of the golden 
furze. His poetry is really vital. 


NOVELS. 
“Millstone.” By Harold Begbie. Constable. 6s. 


N a rather curious introduction to this novel Mr. 
Begbie tells the public that he wrote the story of 
‘* Millstone ’’ without moral purpose, and without inten- 
tion of striking any blow at the deadly evil with which 
it deals. The author’s statement must be accepted, 
but we find it hard to understand, for the subject he 
here discusses is scarcely susceptible of a merely literary 
treatment. It is a matter for the social reformer, the 
philanthropist, and the physician, and the man of 
letters can be no more than their lieutenant in the cam- 
paign against it. The most that he can do is to enlist 
the crowd on their side. Moralists, even in England, 
now admit that it is better to have more or less open 
discussion of shameful and painful problems than to 
hide them in the name of purity, and Mr. Begbie, there- 
fore, is not likely to be censured for revealing certain 
horrors of vice. Surely, however, the licence to write 
of revolting things can only be granted when the 
author has that ‘‘ purpose’’ which is here disavowed. 
The words we have quoted from the introduction 
almost suggest that Mr. Begbie is inclined to ask us 
to contemplate disease as something interesting in 
itself and apart from any consideration of its preven- 
tion or cure. This is not possible. One might as well 
set out to inspect sewers without any definite sanitary 
purpose. Nor is it reasonable to imagine that any 
reader of this book will be able to spare much thought 
from its central problem for the ‘‘ questions of retribu- 
tion, repentance, and forgiveness ’’ which are supposed 
to be the motif of its story. Ethical debates do not 
readily enter the minds of men and women who are 
called on to inspect the wards of a lock-hospital. Even 
the strong dramatic interest which the author gives to 
parts of his novel seems unimportant by the side of 
certain terrible details of human degradation into which 
he has found it necessary to enter. 


“ The Life Story of a Russian Exile.” By Marie Sukloff. 
Heinemann. 6s. net. 

This is the story of a Russian peasant, a born revo- 
lutionary, told with that simplicity of style and 
sincerity that give it a literary value of its own. Miss 
Sukloff dedicates her book to comrades ‘‘ who are still 
languishing within the dreary walls of Akatui’’. For 
she herself, as a girl of sixteen, was sent to Siberia 
for disseminating views that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and others unfettered are spreading broadcast in Eng- 
land to-day. But Russia is not now the country which 
Miss Sukloff believes it to be. She writes with the 
narrowness, the bitterness, the limitations of her class, 
but her book has its interest as the frank self-revelation 
of a fanatic. 


“Whe Goes There?” By Robert Chambers. Appleton. 6s. 
Mr. Robert Chambers is before everything a good 


which we find more attractive than his meditations, | story-teller. Sometimes he is more than that. But in 
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his latest novel he is just that. The heroine against 
whom things look very black—so black, indeed, that 
we can only wonder at the apparent credulity of the 
hero in believing in her—is a stock figure of fiction. 
In Mr. Chambers’s story everything points to the fact 
that the heroine is a spy in the pay of Germany. But 
she isn’t really, and after the necessary number of 
adventures and misunderstandings her innocence is 
triumphantly vindicated. It is all very melodramatic, 
but quite well done, and so neatly dovetailed that the 
tools of the craftsman are craftily hidden. 


LATEST BOOKS. 
“Bohemia under Hapsburg Misrule.’? Edited by Thomas Capek. 
Revell: New York. 1 dol. net. 

Whilst the rights and aspirations of such races as the Poles 
and Serbs are being widely canvassed, little attention has yet 
been paid to the claims and hopes of the Bohemians. Almost 
surrounded by German territory, without access to the sea, their 
country has been forgotten in time of war, but the various writers 
contributing to this book are anxious that it should not be 
neglected when the time comes for peace. Despite their un- 
favourable position, the people of Bohemia have never ceased to 
possess a national consciousness. Of all the Slavs they are the 
most advanced in education, and in thought and manner 
approach nearest to Western standards. In their political ideas 
and ideals they easily outstrip their backward Teutonic neigh- 
bours. M. Capek assures his American and British readers that 
his fellow-countrymen, both on account of their racial connections 
and their love of liberty, are in full sympathy with the cause of 
the Allies in the present struggle. He is inclined to credit the 
reports received from time to time of disaffection in Bohemian 
regiments ; but, however this may be, he has no doubt whatever 
that only opportunity is needed to set them and the people from 
which they are drawn against the harsh rule of the German- 
Austrian and the still harsher tyranny of the Magyars who control 
the Slovak districts. His demand is for union of the race and 
self-government, and for this policy he makes out a strong case. 
Professor Denis, of the University of Paris, has, by the way, 
lately suggested that with them might conveniently be joined the 
Slovenian provinces in order to give a restored Bohemia access 
to the Adriatic coast. 


“The International Critical Commentary.’’ II. Corinthians. By the 
Rev. Alfred Plummer. T. and T. Clark. 12s. 

Any subject connected with New Testament exegesis that is 
touched by Dr. Plummer receives careful and scholarly handling. 
We recommend unreservedly the present volume. It represents 
the last that can be said upon the text of the Epistle without 
advancing into fields of pure conjecture. The exegesis is marked 
by reverence and by liberality. The pages dealing with St. 
Paul’s mystical experiences are particularly interesting. The 
psychological phenomenon of ecstasy is found in other religions 
and philosophies, notably in Buddhism and Neo-Platonism. 
There are numbers of people nowadays who are greatly attracted 
by this debatable ground between physics and metaphysics. 
Dr. Plummer concludes that in St. Paul’s case “ there was no 
ambitious struggle, often without success, for ecstatic union 
with the Deity. ‘In the power of Christ’ he is caught up into 
glory’’. The record of his experiences also is “ brief and re- 
strained”. “The condensed intensity of his narrative leaves 
little room for the play of fancy or exaggeration ”—and, we may 
add, is not likely to be attractive to the self-conscious dabbler 
in modern necromancy. 


= as Codex Alexandrinus.’’ O.T. Pt.I. Sold at the British Museum. 

A facsimile in photography of the famous Codex was published 
thirty-five years ago, but as now reduced in size it is made 
accessible to all students. The part containing the New Testa- 
ment and the Clementine Epistles appeared in 1909. The 
present issue comprises the Octateuch, and is to be followed by 
the rest of the Old Testament, in three parts. This fifth-century 
uncial, one of the greatest treasures of the British Museum, was 
presented, as everyone knows, to Charles I. by Cyril Lucar, born 
in Crete in 1572, Patriarch successively of Alexandria and 
Constantinople. Orientalism was at that time in the air in 
England, and Laud, backed by the King, lavished money, pains 
and enlightened influence on the promotion of oriental studies. 
Examples of this were the foundation of the Oxford professor- 
ship of Arabic and a royal order that every ship coming from the 
East should bring some manuscript thence. On the other hand, 
the Occident was simultaneously attracting some minds in the 
Orient. Lucar sent a number of students to western universities, 
and himself became absorbed in the speculations and reforms of 
Calvin. His has been called the first great name in the Orthodox 
Church since its expulsion from Constantinople, a name that domi- 


nates the history of that Church throughout the seventeenth 
century. Several times deposed and banished because of his 
heterodox ideas, condemned to death for disloyalty by the 
Sultan Murad, his teaching finally reprobated by the Synod of 
1691, this strange figure in history continued to be held in im- 
mense reputation, He died in 1637. The Codex Alexandrinus 
appears to have belonged to the patriarchal throne since 1098. 
An Arabic note of the fourteenth century ascribed it to the 
martyr Theela. 


We would rather have the “ Candid ’? quarterly—the current 
issue of which we have just read—with wrong or objectionable 
views than many other publications with right views; for the 
“Candid ” is the work of a man who thinks for himself, forms 
his own opinions, and then holds those opinions. The “ Candid ” 
does not pick up views on the war—or on anything else—and 
thereafter cultivate and “run” them as likely to prove popular, 
or as being the views of somebody or other who happens at the 
moment to be “ on the top”. _It,is an individual and an indepen- 
dent organ—not necessarily an ‘organ of public opinion. This 
is a merit in a publication and a rare merit to-day. Often we 
disagree with the “ Candid”, and now and then we are surprised 
to discover it advancing somewhat old-fashioned opinions on a 
public question; then it is curiously old-fashioned in its argu- 
ments as to‘National Service in the present issue, and appears 
strangely to “overlook the strong trade and other political agents 
in favour of National Service. But this is exceptional. As a 
rule its judgments have been carefully and logically reached. 
It should ,be part of one’s education to know something of its 
views and comments, whether one agrees with them or not. It 
truckles to nobody, and abstains severely from claptrap and 
empty catchwords. 
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LIPTON, LIMITED. 


THE Ordinary General Meeting of Lipton, Limited, was held on 
Tuesday, Mr. Robertson Lawson, C.A., presiding. 

The Chairman said: We can quite realise that the position 
which we have to place before you to-day, as indicated in the 
report, must be a disappointing one, and to none is it more so 
than to Sir Thomas Lipton and the Board of Directors. Mr. 
Peters and I had not been long on the Board before we, in 
co-operation with Mr. Bowker, realised that the position of 
affairs required to be dealt with very firmly, and, in certain 
directions, drastically. There was lack of cohesion and consoli- 
dation about the management generally. The new directors 
therefore, after an exhaustive preliminary examination, took steps 
not only to get right down to the bedrock of the situation, but 
to commence the reorganisation of the internal management, 
while at the same time not interfering with the proper running 
of the business in any particular. This work has been going on 
now for over three months, and although much satisfactory pro- 
gress has already been made, it will naturally take some time 
before the complete scheme is carried out. It seemed to us that 
certain of the stocks carried were too heavy for the business 
being done, and we therefore applied definite tests with the object 
of checking these stocks. I am sorry to have to tell you that 
we discovered serious discrepancies in them. We therefore went 
further and had a complete independent stocktaking made as at 
30 June last. The result of this full stocktaking investigation 
revealed the fact that the stocks had been seriously over-stated 
in previous accounts and were deficient to a considerable amount. 
In addition to the differences in the stocks we were faced with a 
substantial shortage of capital in consequence of several specula- 
tions having been entered into, which also resulted in considerable 
loss. These speculations were made for the purpose of develop- 
ing outside businesses in various parts of the world, but the 
arrangements in regard to these were of an extremely unsatisfac- 
tory mature, and were largely conducted by the late general 
manager himself without proper sanction from the late Board, 
or without their full knowledge. The balance of the costs of the 
unfortunate canteen case had also been advanced by the company, 
and there were several legal actions against the company for 
libel and breaches of contract, which had involved the company 
in further serious loss. The result of all this meant that from 
the point of view of actual working capital—which, of course, 
includes the deficiencies of stocks—we found the position short 
by nearly £250,000. Those members of the staff directly re- 
sponsible for the shortages are no longer in the company’s ser- 
vice. You will thus see that the new members of the Board 
were faced with a very grave situation indeed, and one which 
very few companies could have weathered successfuily on their 
own merits. On Sir Thomas Lipton’s return from Serbia a few 
weeks ago we had the unpleasant duty of placing before him 
these facts, and although the position thus disclosed to him 
was naturally a very great shock to him, he lost no time in ex- 
pressing his determination to make good these losses himself, 
large though they were. Sir Thomas has told me on several 
occasions that he has never sold any of his shares, and that there 
is one thing he cares about more than anything else in the wide 
world, and that is the good name of Lipton. Without elaborat- 
ing the matter further, I think you will all agree that he has 
shown this to be true in an extremely practical way—a way 
which appeals more readily than anything else to shareholder 
and business man alike—the repayment of the deficiencies, under 
the terms of an agreement which the directors consider satisfac- 
tory. I desire thus publicly to express the Board’s appreciation 
of what he has undertaken to do under the circumstances. His 
action will place the company in a position of having a substan- 
tial amount of working capital replaced which had been diverted 
from its true purposes. It is now for the Board as reconstituted 
to see that never again in the history of Lipton, Ltd., can there 
be a repetition of events such as we have just had to face, and 
safeguards to that end will be put in operation. It must be 
obvious that with the writing-down which is recommended, to- 
gether with the large sum of capital which Sir Thomas has agreed 
he will provide, and with ordinary good management, it is only 
a question of time before the whole business will respond, and 
respond satisfactorily, to the rearrangements which we now sub- 
mit for your confirmation. I have now to move formally that 
the report and statement of accounts be received, approved, and 
adopted. 

Mr. H. L. Peters (managing director) seconded the resolution 
and said: We propose to direct our attention to the extension of 
the business in its home trade by means of additional branches, 
and also to the development of its export trade. It has always 
been the policy of Lipton’s to sell cheaply, and that course will 
be continued, but there is a material difference between selling 
cheaply and in useless cutting of prices. Competition in prices 
has, in my opinion, been carried on without regard to a proper 
ratio of profit, and while we shall by improved organisa- 
tion and with the assistance of the reinstatement of work- 
ing capital referred to by the Chairman, be able to meet the 


competition of our trade rivals by buying to better advantage, . 


we have no intention of sacrificing that legitimate rate of profit 
that should give the shareholders a fair return on their invest- 
ment. It is generally known that, with regard to some of the 
great staple articles of food, the opportunities for making profit 
that were possible formerly do not exist under the war conditions 
to-day, and also that difficulties have to be faced in the increased 
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cost of materials, labour, and transit. In such a situation it is 
desirable that the utmost efforts should be made to increase the 
volume of trade. In the development of new branches we fully 
recognise that we must proceed with caution, but when I tell you 
that during the past three or four years the number of branches 
added (after allowing for those closed) only amounted to a bare 
half-dozen, you can realise how far behind the company has been 
left by leading competitors, who have increased their establish- 
ments on a wider scale. We are also giving special attention to 
the manufacturing resources of the business, which are very con- 
siderable, and in their development they should contribute more 
largely to the benefit of the company than they have done in the 
past. There is encouragement in the fact that the business has 
shown an increase since the date of the accounts, and with the 
benefit of the advice and experience gf Sir Thomas Lipton, suffi- 
cient working capital, progressive management, and a close con- 
trol of expenses, we should in time (unless anything unforeseen 
happens) be able to show you better results, but some months 
must necessarily elapse before we can get the business into the 
satisfactory stride we are aiming at. We could not, however, 
look forward with that confidence we possess were we not satis- 
fied that there is strong vitality in this extensive business, which 
augurs well for a favourable response to sound administration 
and leads us to hope for improved records when we next have 
the pleasure of meeting you. 

After a lengthy discussion the report was unanimously adopted, 
and the election of the new directors confirmed. 


NOBEL-DYNAMITE TRUST. 


AN extraordinary general meeting of the Nobel-Dynamite 
Trust Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday for the pur- 
pose of considering resolutions sanctioning an arrangement for 
the sale of their German interests and providing for the volun- 
tary liquidation of the Trust. Sir Ralph William Anstruther, 
Bart., the chairman of the company, presided. 

The Chairman said: As I indicated at our last annual general 
meeting, we found ourselves on the outbreak of war in a very 
difficult position, seeing that we owned the shares of certain 
companies in Germany. Appreciating the need for your interests 
being conserved, we deemed it desirable to prepare a scheme 
for the separation of our German and British interests. With 
the consent of the Home Government, this scheme was submitted 
to Germany through a neutral channel. The negotiations which 
followed were necessarily very protracted, and were of course 
carried on with the full cognisance and approval of the Home 
Government. I am glad to think that they have resulted in our 
now being able to put before you what we consider a very satis- 
factory scheme. The Nobel-Dynamite Trust Company, Limited, 
was originally created by the amalgamation of a number of com- 
panies, the shareholders of which agreed to exchange their shares 
in these companies for shares in the Trust, an arrangement 
which, while ensuring a certain unity of policy, left each of 
these amalgamated companies their individual autonomy. Since 
it became necessary to sever our German connections, the simplest 
plan, in the opinion of the board, was an arrangement for the 
sale of the German assets, payment to be made by the surrender 
of the Trust shares held in Germany. This method of settle- 
ment has been adopted in our negotiations, and the minimum 
number of Trust shares to be handed over to us from Germany 
has been fixed at 150,000 ordinary shares of £10 each. Our 
latest advices are that 153,245 shares are held for delivery 
pending your acceptance of the scheme. This sale of our 
German interests renders it unnecessary to continue the Trust 
company. The British interests are largely represented by shares 
is Nobel’s Explosives Company, Limited, Glasgow, the predomi- 
nant partner in the Trust. We have been advised that the most 
expeditious means of securing the separation of interests would 
be voluntarily to wind up the Trust company. We therefore 
propose to invite those shareholders whose shares have not been 
surrendered under the agreement with the German bank to ex- 
change their shares in the Trust company for preference and 
ordinary shares in Nobel's Explosives Company, Limited, Glas- 
gow. The Glasgow company, as doubtless you have noticed, has 
recently taken the necessary steps to effect this exchange by 
increasing its capital. Without allowing in any way for the 
additional revenue which will flow to Nobel’s Explosives Com- 
pany through the increase that will take place in their assets by 
the scheme of liquidation, you will see that for the future ordi- 
nary shareholders of the Glasgow company should not be in any 
worse position from the point of view of annual dividend than 
they have been during the existence of the Trust company. It 
is dangerous in these days, of course, to prophesy, but I think 
I may safely say that, when the necessary steps consequent on 
the liquidation of the Trust company have been effected, the 
balance-sheet of Nobel’s Explosives Company, Glasgow, will 
show very handsome reserves, very little below those previously 
accumulated and appearing in the Trust company’s balance- 
sheets. We feel great satisfaction at being able to place the 
present scheme before you. We have no losses to face, but 
every reason to expect that the changes proposed will bring 
profitable business results in the future. 

An amendment having been ruled out of order, the first resolu- 
tion was put to the vote, but the requisite three-fourths majority 
not being obtained a poll was taken, which resulted in the reso- 
lution being carried by 44,000 votes to 176. 

The second and third resolutions approving of the draft agree- 
ments were agreed to. 

To the fourth resolution, with regard to the payment of 
£23,332 as additional remuneration to the directors, an amend- 
ment was proposed that the sum should be reduced to £10,000, 
which sum the directors accepted. 
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SOME OF MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Art Volumes, Reminiscences, etc. 
A BOOK OF BRIDGES. By FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. Text by W. SHAW SPARROW. 


Containing numerous colour plates and line drawings. Crown 4to, 21/- net. Also LARGE PAPER EDITION, limited to 75 
numbered copies, for sale in England and America. Imperial Folio (15X11). Printed on hand-made paper, WITH AN 
ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH by FRANK BRANGWYN, Of which only the copies required for this edition will be printed, after 
which it will be taken off the stone. §5 5s. net. 


A PAINTER OF DREAMS. By A. M. W. STIRLING. Author of “Coke of Norfolk.” With 


numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12)6 net. 


LETTERS OF CAPTAIN ENGELBERT LUTYENS, Orderly Officer at Longwood, St. Helena, 
Feb., 1820—Nov., 1823. British Museum additional Manuscripts, 20211. Edited, with an introduction, by SIR LEES 
KNOWLES, with illustrations, several of which are in colour. 10/6 net. 


MY YEARS AT THE AUSTRIAN COURT. By NELLIE RYAN, with 16 Illustrations. 10/6. 


Poetry. 
THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. By CARDINAL NEWMAN. With an introduction by 


GoRDON Tipy and 10 Illustrations and a cover design by STELLA LANGDALE. Medium 8vo. 3/6 net. 


PANAMA AND OTHER POEMS. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. With a frontispiece in 


photogravure, from an etching by JOSEPH PENNELL. Crown 8vo. 4/6 net. 


WAR POEMS AND OTHER TRANSLATIONS. By LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 


Narrow Crown 8vo. 4/6 net. 


BELGIAN POEMS: CHANTS PATRIOTIQUES ET AUTRES POEMES. By EMILE 
CAMMAERTS. Crown 8vo. 4/6 net. 


SONGS FROM THE TRENCHES. By CAPTAIN BLACKALL. lI1/- net paper, 2/- net cloth. 


THE PATH OF GLORY. By ANATOLE FRANCE. French Text, with English Translation, by 
zm a Uniform in size with other works. 3/6 net. Written by ANATOLE FRANCE for the benefit of 
isa 1ers. 


FRENCH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY. (Second Series) By WINIFRED STEPHENS, with 


illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 


THE MARIONETTES’ CALENDAR. Book form or hanging. 1/6 net each. Rhymes by STEPHEN 


Leacock. Drawings by A. H. Fisu. 


MORALS FOR THE YOUNG. By MARCUS. With 50 Illustrations by GEORGE MoRROW, and 
a Foreword by WILLIAM J. Locke. Pott 4to. 2/- net. 


The Latest Novels. 


6/- each. 
JAFFERY. By W. J. LOCKE. ' CRAIN TQ UEBILLE. By ANATOLE 
“The story is full of interest and incident, it has both pathos and FRANC Translation by WINIFRED STEPHENS. 
humour and all those romantic qualities always associated with Mr. Locke’s Uniform ts other works of Anatole France. 


k, and it i i ith all that ehar: isti of manner and 
‘of ‘life which THE ASHIEL MYST ERY. By M RS. 
CHARLES BRYCE. 


s Mills Young is always successful in her tales of South Africa, JOHNS. 


aan new book will well maintain her reputation.” —Standard. MOBY LANE AND THEREABOUTS. By 
A. NEIL LYONS. 

THE SUPER-BARBARIANS. By CARL-/| 7eppplIN NIGHTS. By FORD MADOX 
HUEFFER and VIOLET HUNT. 


LOOKING FORGRACE. ByMRS.HORACE| A SOUL ON FIRE. _ By FRANCES 


TREMLETT. FENWICK WILLIAMS. 
3/6 net each. 
MARSA AGAIN. By MRS. JOHN LANE.| MORE ADVENTURES OF AN A.D.C. 
‘She is = ~ pl whom time does not stale. She is a sister to all By SHELLAND BRADLEY. 


her sex, and wherever women are gathered together in any number'you find 
two or three who resemble her.""— Standard. 


BARNAVAUX. By PIERRE MILLE. Trans- | MOONBEAMS FROM THE LARGER 


lated by B. DRILLIEN. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by 
HELEN MCKIE. LUNACY. By STEPHEN LEACOCK. 


Books at 1/- net 
Bound in cloth with illastrated Coloured Wrapper. .Crown 8vo. 


JOFFRE CHAPS. By PIERRE MILLE. | THE GLORY OF | CLEMENTINA WING. 


By WILLIAM J. LOC 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 
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SAT UNREST. By E. MILLS | VICTOR VICTORIOUS. By C. STARR 
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PRESS OPINIONS FOR AND AGAINST the most Remarkable Novel of 1915. 


/- By JACK 


FOR— 


TIMES: “Emphatically a Jack Londonian ‘tour de 
force.’ . . . Mr. London at his best.” 


DAILY GRAPHIC: ‘Remarkably fine. . . 
as any Jack London has ever written.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE: ‘His descriptive powers are 
at times little short of marvellous.” 


ATHENAZUM: “It is a book to be read,” 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER: “An extraordinary book 
. - . Written with intense sincerity . . . a splendidly mascu- 
line piece of work. Mr. London is a writer overflowing with 
ideas.” 


REFEREE: “Mr. London’s remarkable new work. . . 
A book that will engross you. Mr. London has done nothing 
quite up to ‘ The Jacket’ cither in ambition or achievement.” 


STANDARD: “A remarkable work. . . . Its author’s 
power to put wonder and terror into words brings him into 
the narrow circle where Edgar Allan Poe reigns supreme.” 


OUTLOOK: will be 
widely read.” 


SUNDAY TIMES: “Nothing Mr. London has given us 
so far has quite prepared us for the riot of fancy in his latest 
story.” 

BOOKSELLER: ‘<The Jacket’ is the most powerful and 
the most notable of them all.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE : 


. As good 


“ Breathless, palpitating prose . . . 


“A remarkable story.” 


LONDON 


6/- 
AGAINST— 


DAILY NEWS: “It is all very vague, aimless and frothy. 

. A good prison story spoilt by a great deal of rather girlish 

nonsense. Mr. London makes it (prison life) revolting, 
abominable, cruel, disgusting.” 

WORLD: “Asa work of literary art, ‘The Jacket ’ does 
not rank with Jack London’s best work.” 

COUNTRY LIFE: “It is a dreadful picture, dreadfully 
well painted.” 

OBSERVER: “Tumultuous words. . . . Mr. London 
grows rampant, instead of merely energetic. His wordiness 
increases with every new novel, and his literary style gets 
steadily worse.’ 


JACK LONDON’S NOVELS. 


You can now obtain most of this famous author's novels in cheap torm, in cloth at 1s. 
net, in Mills and Boon’s Ig, cloth library. The latest and perhaps the finest of them all is 


THE VALLEY OF THE MOON. 530 pages. 6s, and Is, net. 


“A novel to be read many, many times.”— Tatler. 


(Be sure to see the Jury film) 
THE JACKET (The Star Rover) 6s. cloth. 
THE MUTINY OF THE ELSINORE 6s. ” 
JOHN BARLEYCORN 6s.&1s. net . 
THE HOUSE OF PRIDE Is. 
THE ROAD Is. 
AN ODYSSEY OF THE NORTH Is. 

(Be sure to see the Jury film) 
A SON OF THE SUN 6s. & Is. ” 
SMOKE BELLEW 6s. & Is. 
SOUTH SEA TALES 6s. & 1s. 
WHEN GOD LAUGHS 6s. & 1s. 
CHILDREN OF THE FROST Is. ” 


THE CRUISE OF THE SNARK. ls. net. 
Jack London’s Great South Sea Cruise 
The New Jack London souvenir post free everywhere. 


NEW FICTION 6s, EACH. 


A superb novel by the author of that great success “ Big Tremaine,” 6s., 


entitled 
MARY MORELAND. 
By MARIE VAN VORST. 6s. 


This story is every bit as good as delightful “ Big Tremaine,” 6s., and 
some may think it finer. 


What delightful novels “Grizel Married’? and “ An i= Lover” 
were to be sure, and very successful. Mills & "Boodle ion of 


Mrs, G, de Horne Vaizey’s new long novel 


SALT OF LIFE. os. 


is that it is undoubtedly one of the finest novels of 1915. 
thing.” Salt of Life” is certain of great success. 


By the author of “ The Man from Nowhere,” 1s. net. 


MR. LYNDON AT LIBERTY. 
By VICTOR BRIDGES. 6s. 
* An excellent “Sea pulsates with life from cover to cover. The reader’s 
interest never flags. . . . As a novel of adventute is thrilling.” 
¢ Pall Mall Gazette. 


A NEW MILLS & BOON inxvw OVERY. 


BLIND SIGHT. 
By B. Y. BENEDIALL. 6s. 
“One of the best oa we have read for some time.” 
Evening Standard. 
“In many ways a beautiful story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


By the author of “ Thalassa,” 6s. 


THE COURT F AVOURITE.* 
By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS. 6s. 
“ Quick, vigorous, and highly dramatic. All have the lovable personal 
touch of their popular writer.” —Odserver, 


It is the “real 


Nearly Ready. 6s. each. 
THE VIRGIN’S TREASURE. 


By LOUISE GERARD. 
HAPPY ENDINGS. By I. A. R. WYLIE. 
THE MAN IN MOTLEY. 28; Tom Gatton. 


ALL WORTH READING. 6s. each. 


HESTER & I. Mrs. P. Champion de Crespigny. 
THE NURSING HOME. Arthur Applia. 
GRANDPAPA’S GRAND-DAUGHTER. Mary E. Mana, 
TALES FROM FIVE CHIMNEYS. Marmaduke Pickthall. 
THE ROCK. Mrs. Romilly Fedden. 
THE FLAME OF DARING. Harold Spender, 
THE GOOD SHIP BROMPTON CASTLE. Lady Bell. 


THE ITALIANS OF TO-DAY. 


By RICHARD BAGOT. Is. net. 


Revised and popular edition, with new material added after the entry of | 


Italy into the War. 


The author's profits from the sales of this edition will be en- 
tirely devoted to the Italian National Fund for the relief of the 
needy families of soldiers and sailors recalled to active service, 
It is hoped the public wil! manifest sympathy with Italy by 
purchasing this volume and asking friends to do the same. 


MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 RUPERT ST., LONDON, W. 
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